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ROAD MENDIN G.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


in the above engraving {s represented a scene-| farmer, and never worked out his tax. We 


of very common occurrence in the majority of 
country districts. "Working out the road-tax is 
generally made an occasion for mingling a little 
work with a good deal of good-natured gossip 

some politics, and much discussion as to the 
propriety of this way or that way of filling up 
& mud hoie or repairing a diteh. If this should 
be looked upon in a way that would occur to a 


person of the amiable disposition of Mr. Grad- 


grind, he might object to such a method of do- 
v j « A . ; 
ing business as far from eccnomical, and as a 


‘waste of time. But Mr. Gradgrind was no 





have done so, and we know how much a man 
feels better all over after an hour's shoveling is 
followed by an equal amount of rest, and 
moreover it always turns out that the road- 
work is “done,” even though it should need to 
be done over again in the same way next season, 
But yet it did sometimes occur to us that this 
was not quite the way in which work was done 
at home, and the question “Does this pay?” 
came up occasionally for consideration, We 
confess to thinking it did not, and still hold to 
that opinion, and have little doubt that in 





country road-making and mending, as well as 
in almost all other things, “old things are pass- 
ing away.” If there is one thing more than 
another in which we need to mend our ways it 
is in regard to our country roads. The better 
the roads the more valuable the farms alongside 
of them, and the greater the value of every 
pound of produce carted over them. This is 
true without a question, Then it becomes a 
serious matter to have roads built so that 
they may be easily passable, and be kept so 
without needing the annual outlay of several 
days’ work to each farmer in repairing them. 
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The great truth which the American Agriculturist 
aims to teach and enforce is the necessity for bet- 
ter farming. Every year the partial failure of some 
of our crops illustrates the importance of the 
lesson, These failures rob us of half our profits. 
Some years we have poor corn, and some years 
This year, in our own 
neighborhood, we have poor winter wheat. It is 
time we looked this matter squarely in the face. 
The seasons do not change. What has been will 
be. We have always had floods and drouth, cold 
winters andhctsummers. It is the part of wis- 
dom to expect them and prepare for them. 

Right before our eyes where we now write is a 
twenty-acre field of wheat, half of which will pro- 
duce over 30 bushels per acre, and the other half 
not three bushels. The poor crop is attributed to 
the bad season. The good crop is due to richer 
land and better culture. It will not do to say that 
the season has nothing to do with the failure on 
one-half of the field; but it is certain that good 
farming will to a considerable extent enable us to 
get profitable crops even in the worst seasons. 
This is a lesson we are exceedingly slow to learn. 
We must farm better. We do not advocate any 
great radical changes in our system of farming. 
We propose no extravagant expenditures. We 
recommend nothing that farmers can not carry 
out. Wesimply urge them to spare no efforts to 
clean and enrich their land. We want them to 
fully realize the absolute necessity there is for a 
better system of farming. 


——<—— 
Mints about Work. 


Haying and Harvesting are supposed to be the 
most important work of the month. In one 
sense this is, of course, true. But any one who 
keeps a record of the daily and hourly work done 
on the farm will be astonished to find how small a 
proportion of his time is spent in the actual opera- 
tions of cutting and gathering the crops. 


Thirteen Hours a Day spent in actual work gives 








us 338 hours in the month. An average farm em- 





ne 
ploys perhaps five persons. This gives 1690 work. 


ing hours during the month. 

How are these Hours Spent ?—Will our readers 
take a pencil and. figure up? We think it will pe 
found that not one-half of these working hours 
are spent in doing what we call important work, 
And if this is so, the really important work of the 
farm must be looked for outside of the regular 
operations that we think and talk about. 


Look for the Weak Spot.—The success of gq 
farmer depends very much on his ability to dis- 
cover where time is lost, and on his skill and 
promptness in rectifying the trouble. The weak 
spot differs on different farms, but it always exists, 
See if you can find it. 

Machinery is a great help, provided a farmer 
knows how to use it. He must keep it in thor- 
ough repair and in working order. As a rule, a 
furmer will generally do better to hire as much of 
his work done by machinery as possible, rather 
than to keep the machines himSelf. 


Haying on a large grain farm should be pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible, so as to be out of 
the way before the grain is ready to cut. 


Better Cut Grass too Early than too Late; and we 
have found from experience that it is not well to 
be too timid in regard to the weather. 

Get the Hay in as Fast as you can Cure it.—If you 
do this, you need not hesitate to cut down the 
grass for fear of bad weather. On the other hand, 
however, be careful not to cut down more hay than 
you have force enough to handle. 


In Making Hay, the essential points are to get 
rid of the moisture in the grass as rapidly as pos- 
sible. We should aim to expose it as much as 
possible to the sun and air; but the shorter the 
time it is exposed the better, provided it is suffi- 
ciently cured to keep without molding. Above all, 
aim to avoid exposing cured or partially cured hay 
to dew and rain. 

Green Grass, freshly cut, can be exposed to rain 
or dews with little or no damage. For this reason 
we like to cut in the afternoon or evening, and let 
the grass lic undisturbed until the dew is off the 
next morning. Then use the tedder, and try to 
get the hay ready to draw in during the afternoon. 
any hay that can not be drawn in should be made 
into cocks before the dew falls. Where there is 
force cnough, the most economical way to draw 
in hay is with threegyagons. The pitcher remains 
in the field all the time. One wagon is going 
back and forth all the time, one is at the barn, and 
one in the field. <A good pitcher should send 
home a fair two-horse load every 25 minutes. 


Make Good Loads, but not high ones. All loaders 
have a tendency to draw in their loads at each end. 
This involves an unnecessary expenditure of 
power on the part of the pitcher. 

A Boy to Drive the Wugon from Cock to Cock 
will save much time. A good pitcher will give 
a loader all he wants to do without his having 
to look after the team. Where the loader drives, 
half the time is often spent in getting from cock 
to cock. If you doubt it, test it by the watch. 


A Little Salt, say a quart to a ton, may be scat- 
tered on the hay as it is put in the barn or stack 
with advantage, It is a mistake to suppose that 
salt draws moisture from the atmosphere. It draws 
it out of the hay. 

Wheat should be Cut as soon as the grain ceases 
to have any ‘milk’ in it, but not before. With 
us, straw is so valuable that we cut as close to the 
ground as possible. An inch of straw at the ground 
weighs as much as two inches at the top. 


Binding is now the costly work of harvesting 
wheat. We have known a farmer pay $4 per day~ 
to men to bind a light crop of wheat that was so 
full of thistles that they could not do more than 
half a good day’s work. We would have made 
“rakings” of the whole crop; or rather we would 
have left it in the gavils as thrown off by the 
reaper and pitched it with a barley-fork. Anything 





is better than submitting to the extortionate de- 
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mands of itinerant vagabonds who are too lazy to 
take fair wages fur steady work. ° 

Barley, if a good crop, is best harvested by cut- 
ting with a reaper and binding it into sheaves like 
wheat. But if there is not time for this, cut it 
with the reaper in the afternoon or evening. Let 
it lie in the swath or gavel all night, and the next 
morning as soon as the dew is off turn it. Turn it 
again before dinner ;:and if the weather is favor- 
able, and the crop free from weeds, it will be ready 
to draw in in the afternoon. If not, put it into 
eock and draw in the next day. 

Oats require much longer time to cure; other- 
wise they can be harvested in the same way. 
Have them well cured before putting in the barn, 

Indian-Corn.—It will not do to neglect this 
important crop during haying and_ harvesting. 
Whenever a man can be spared, let him take 
a horse and cultivate corn, Farmers are improv- 
ing in this respect, but even yet we rarely cul- 
tivate our corn half enough. We often cultivate 
our own corn as late as the first of August. ‘It is 
the last blow that kills the eat,” and it is the last 
hoeing or cultivating that kills the weeds and in- 
Let the cultivator run shallow 
so.as not to cut the roots. Puta muzzle on the 
horse to prevent his eating. He will go much 
more steadily, and the work will be better done. 
Go over the field with a hoe, and cut out or pull 
out any weeds that the cultivator can not reach. 


sures clean land. 


Potatoes should be cultivated as long as the teeth 
do not disturb the runners. Afterwards, keep the 
land clean with the hoe, or by pulling out the large 
weeds by hand. You must get rid of the weeds or 
give up the hope of raising a good crop. 

Swede Turnips or Ruta-bagas should be sown 
without delay. Drillin from one to two pounds 
of seed in rows 2 to 214 feet apart. Thin out to 
ten or twelve inches in the rows. 

Common White Turnips can be sown any time 
during the month. 

Mangel- Wurzel or Beets should now be ready for 
the second hoeing. Use the cultivator freely be- 
tween the rows, and do not suffcr a weed to grow. 

Simmer-Fallows should be plowed the second 
time this month; or, at any rate, kept entirely 
free from weeds by the ust of the cultivator. 

Paster may be sown on clover as soon as the first 
crop is gathered—say one to two bushels per acre. 

Manure may be drawn ont and spread on mea- 
dows or grass land, and harrowed with a smoothing 
harrow. Or it may be drawn out and spread on 
the fallows for wheat. 

Yorn for Fodder, if sown in drills, should be re- 
peatedly cultivated. If sown broadcast, we have 





be good for them. Pigs running in the pasture, if 
intended to be fattened this fall, should have a 
liberal allowance of corn in addition to the pasture. 
Breeding sows will keep in good healthy condition 
on clover alone. Young pigs should always have 
all they can eat. Feed regularly, and keep clean. 
Now is a good time to secure a young boar of some 
well-established breed. 
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‘Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
ees 

The warm weather will give weeds as well as 
plants a new impetus, and only active measures 
will keep the weeds from surpassing the plants in 
growth. The hot sun will readily kill the weeds if 
the ground is hoed often. Where the crops are 
planted at a proper distance, a horse-cultivator 
proves the best implement for stirring the soil; 
but, at any rate, the soil must be kept IHght and 
open. In seasons of drouth, crops flourish better 
if the ground is constantly loosened, as the heavy 
dews have an opportunity to reach the roots, and 
thus keep the plants from suffering, as they would 
if the surface was baked by the sun. 

—<}—— 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Marketing of early fruits will be the principal 
work in this department, and the grower should 
make it an invariable rule to offer only good, mar- 
ketable fruit for sale. If necessary, make two 
qualities, and the increased returns will pay for 
the extra trouble in sorting. 

Teaches.—Pick when they are just firm enough to 
bear transportation, so that by the time they reach 
the markets they will be in good eating condition. 

Thinning may now be attended to, though rather 
late. The poorer specimens of apples and pears 
should be removed, so that only good fruit may 
ripen. Pear trees will sometimes need going over 
twice, as one seldom has the courage to remove a 
sufficient quantity the first time. 

Budding is to be done as soon as the bark of the 
stock will separate readily from the wood, and 
when good buds of the present season’s growth 
can be had. To hasten the maturity of buds, pinch 
the ends of the shoots. 


Insects will continue to make their appearance. 


| Even if great care has been taken to destroy those 


met with earlier in the season, a Tent-caterpillar’s 
nest will now and then be found. Red Spider 
often makes its appearance on fruit trees, as well as 
on ornamental ones, its presence being indicated 
by the brown tinge upon the leaves, To destroy it, 


| syringe with carbolic soap-suds or whale-oil soap. 


no hints to give. You do not deserve a good crop, || 


and probably will not get it. 

Horses, if not worked hard, will be better at pas- 
ture than in the stable. A good clover pasture is 
best for them. If the horses are thin, and you 
wish to get them in better condition, let them have 
in addition to the pasture all they will eut of a mix- 
ture of cut hay and oat or corn meal, in the pro- 
portion of a bushel of chaff to 4 quarts of meal. 


Mileh-Cows on our own farm are allowed the 
mixture alluded to aboye. When the pastures are 
good, they will not eat much of this cut feed, and 
we mix less chaff with the meal. We want each 
cow to get a quart of corn-meal ‘twice a day, but 
want her to cat something with it. 

Sheep require comparatively little attention this 
month, See that they do not suffer for want of 
water. Do not let the butcher tempt you to part 
with your best ewe lambs. If not already done, 
dip the lambs in a solution of carbolic soap to kill 
the ticks. Do not neglect this ariother day. 

Swine should have access to all the fresh water 
they can drink. If kept ina pen, there should be 
two troughs, one for food and one for water, and 
the latter should always be kept full of clean water. 
Give charcoal or ashes, sulphur, and salt. Keep 
pens and troughs clean, and wash them out at least 
once a week with crude carbolic acid and water. 
If the pigs themselves could be washed, it would 


Cordon Trees trained upon trellises and wires 


| will need frequent pinching to regulate their shape 
| and insure an even and regular growth. 


foung Trees planted in nursery rows will need 
attention now to prevent their being overrun with 
weeds. If planted at sufficient distance apart, a 
horse and cultivator can be used to advantage. 
Beds of seedling trees must be hand-weeded. 


_—-—o—— 
Fruit Garden. 


Strawberries.—Keep the runners cut upon beds 
which are to remain permanently. After the fruit 
is off, give the beds a dressing of fine manure, 
ashes, or guano, working it in between the rows. 
When weeds make their appearance in mulched 
beds pull them up. Plants struck in pots may be 
set out at any time after they are well rooted. 

Blackberries and Raspberries should not be allowed 
to grow higher than five feet ; when the new canes 
reach this height pinch off the growing end. 
The lateral branches must he pincbed back in the 
same way when they are 18 inches long. Do not 
allow suckers to grow unless plants are needed for 
filling vacancies. 

Marketing. —Extended articles upon marketing 


| the various small fruits were given in June and in the 


present number, and are worth looking to carefully, 
as upon the condition in which the various fruits 





arrive in the market is dependent the profit orloss 
upon them. 

Grapes.—As soon as mildew makes its appeat- 
ance, sulphur should be applied ; TE will appear in 
gray patches upon the stems and leaves, and if 
attended to.at once it can be prevented from ex- 
tending farther. Keep down weeds between the 
rows, and the soil light, so that whenever showers 
happen the rain can easily penetrate to the roots. 
Pinching the laterals and rubbing out superfluous 
shoots must be attended to. The labor is slight. 
the thumb and finger only being needed. 


—_——— 
Kitchen Garden. 


Asparagus.—Keep the weeds down by applying 
a good mulch of coarse manure. Let the tops - 
grow until fall, when they may be cut and burned. 


Beans.—Late plantings may be made for salting 
or pickling. See that the pole-beans are, not al- 
lowed to straggle away from the poles, as this will 
prevent their being cultivated with a horse 
cultivator. 

Carrots.—Thin and weed the late sowings, and 
keep the ground between the rows loose by the 
use of the hoe until the tops cover the ground. 

Celery.—Set out plants for winter use, and keep 
the ground light and free from weeds. 

Corn.—Select the earliest and best-shaped ears 
for seed next year. If the plants are too thick in 
the drills, thin at once and dry for fodder. 

Cucumber's.—The insects will need looking after 
constantly, and if any plants die without apparent 
cause, the probability is that there is a borer at the 
root: dig out and destroy. . Those planted late for 
pickles will need dusting with lime or plaster when 
the vines are wet, to hinder the Striped-bug Beetle. 


Fgg-Plants will stand a great deal of forcing, and 
a watering of liquid manure once a week will 
hasten their growth. Kill the “ Tomato-worm,” 
which often attacks these plants. 

Leeks.—Cultivate the ground between the rows, 
and thin out the plants if too thick. 

Melons.—Cultivate the soil until the vines cover 
the ground. Remove all fruit that will not ripen. 
Save seed only from those plants grown at a dis- 
tance from other varieties. 

Onions. —When the majority of the tops fall over 
they are ready for harvesting. They should be 
first thoroughly dried, and afterwards stored in a 
cool, dry place where the air is allowed to circulate. 


Spinach.—Sow seed for fall crop in good rich 
land. The crop to winter over is sown later. 

Squashes.—Treat the same as recommended for 
cucumbers and inelons. When the.vines root at 
the joints allow them to remain. ' 

Sweet-Potatoes.—Cultivate and keep clear of weeds 
until the vines cover the ground. Move the vines 
occasionally to prevent their rooting at the joints. 

Tomatoes.—A great deal may be done to improve 
this excellent fruit if attention is paid to select for 
seed only those specimens which are of good shape, 
with solid flesh. Some mode of training should be 
resorted to to secure the best fruit, and to do this 
will require care in pinching the shoots and cutting 
out useless branches, 

Turnips.—Dust the young plants with lime or 
ashes to keep off the insects. 


. 


ee 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 


Lawns.—The intense heat of the summer is 
likely to dry up the grass of those which were 
made in the spring, unless it is watered occasion- 
pully during drouths. Annual grasses will also 
most likely make their appearance ; these will leave 
a bare brown spot in the fall. The ground should 
be rolled and frequently mowed to encourage the 
formation of a close turf. - 

Bedding ts set out last month will need a 
good deal of care to keep the weeds down and the 
soil loose so that they may grow rapidly. It will 





be neceggary to use the knife to give good shape. 
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Gladioluses.—Tie up to stakes, so that the flower- 


spikes will not be broken by high winds. 

Roses, whether pegged down or trained as stand- 
ards, will need attending to. Cut back the ever- 
blooming sorts, as soon as they have flowered, toa 
strong bud, and they will soon flower again. 

Cirysanthemums will need pinching into shape. 
Do uot allow the branches to become crowded, as 
the lower leaves will be likely to decay. 

Dahlias.—As soon as large enough to need it, tie 
up te stakes. Give occasional waterings of liquid 
marure to keep them in good growing condition. 

Lilies. —Stake the weaker sorts, and cut off the 
flowers as soon as faded. 

Hagings will require cutting to keep the grass- 
roots from extending to the beds and walks; to do 
this neatly, an edging-knife is the best instrument. 

Ferennials.—As soon as the seeds are ripe gather 
all which are needed for propagation ; if sown at 
once they will germinate very readily. 

Potted Plants, which have not been plunged, will 
need attention to prevent their drying out. 


Greenhouse and Window-Plants. 
But few directions are needed for this department 
this month, as those given last month are applica- 
ble to this. The principal work is to keep the 
plants free ‘rom insects dnd in a healthy condition. 
Climbers on the rafters will need training, so as to 
afford plenty of shade during the summer heat. 
There will also be the work of gathering together 
seeds and soil for potting use during the winter. 
Summer is aiso the best time for making any neces- 
sary repairs upon the boilers or pipes, or for putting 
_ Up new glass and repairing the old. If the plants 
are not sufficiently protected from the sun by the 
climbers it will be necessary to coat the glass with 
whitewash. Frequent showering of the walks 
will keep the atmosphere from becoming too dry. 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


—e— 
Gold has been as low as 117%, and as high as 1185,— 
closing June 12th at 1174, as against 118% on May 12th. 
}......Under very liberal arrivals of produce, especially 
of Breadstuffs, the markets have been generally depresse1 
and lower Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, and Rye have 
been offered much more freely at materially reduced 
prices, leading an active business, in good part for for- 
ward delivery, and in Flour, Wheat, Corn, and Rye, 
_ largely for export, closing heavily. The bulk of the re- 
ceipts of Corn, through the canal thus far, graded no 
better than steamer stock. Winter Wheat has been un- 
usually dull and irregular Provisions have been in 
fair request, but at variable figures. Butter and Cheese 
closed weak, the latter particularly so, under ampler of- 
ferings. Eggs advanced sharply on lighter arrivals 
Cotton closed stronger, with a livelier inquiry noted. 
.Hay, Hops, Hemp, Seeds, and Tobacco have been 
in moderate demand on the basis of our revised quota- 
tions......A Butter and Cheese Exchange has been for- 
mally organized since our last, to represent these very 
important producing and trade interests... .In Wool, 
the transactions haye been comparatively moderate, the 
demand having been mainly for manufacturing purposes 
and to provide for immediate wants. Domestic product 
has been offered reservedly, the supply of old stock hay- 
ing been limited, and the arrivals of new thus far com- 
paratively light, with prices quoted weak. The principal 
business in domestic has been in Fleece and washed 
carpet qualities. In Pulled there has not been much 
movement. Of California Spring Clip the receipts are 
increasing, leading to some show of animation. Foreign 
varieties have met with a rather slow sale, despite the 
free Offerings and the accommodating disposition of 
holders. 
_ ‘The following condensed, comprehensive tables, carc- 
fally prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
‘from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending June 13th, 1873, 
and for the corresponding month last year. 
1. egg stacey aa — a YORK MARKETs. * 
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Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
py bush. bush, bush. 
26,531 5 0 
Bis. 223 
483,904 
611,197 
805,561 
1,17 4 


June 9, —. 
1873. 


Apr. 7, 1873. 
Mar, 10, 1873. 
Feb. 10, 1$73. 
Jan,18, 1873. 

1872. 


99,1 
44, 39 571 C51 1 367, 187 
51,665 624, 554 1 608, 865 
May 8, 1872. 1.01 3553 3908 271,565 18,032 1, 15 1022 
April 8, 1872. 1 1,881,946  424;856 $53,430 190,691 8/387 
4. Exports from New York, Jan.1to June 2: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. 
bbls. _ bush. gbpeh. bush. 
. 526,562 Pane 919 5,893,449 20,823 
2. 863, 42°961 6.566, 769 252,624 
21874,090 "t53 722 8,200,638 34,919 
« «427,097 5.435, 282 130, 519 36,595 
+1420;294 8,802,589 1,828,369 ——— 
868. .403;556 2, 580,805 $.559,097 158,093 
Receipts at head of tide-water 
to June Sth. 
Corn. 


Rye. Bar ley. 


61,300 41,700 898.700 

547,900 51,000 114,300 1,944,800 

Current iranian « Prices 
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tye Flour 
Corn-MEAnL, . 
Woeat—All kinds of White. 
All kinds ro Red and Amber, 
Corn— Yellow 
Mixed . acecheeotiesce 
Oats— Western 
State . 
iY... 
BARLE 
lay—Bale, # ~~ bs. 
STRAW 100 
Co" r'ToN— Middiings: # Db 
fors—Crop of 1872. ® .. 
MRATIERS —Live pa ‘#8 i. 
skED—Clover, # 
Timothy, # bushel 
Flax, ® bushel 
vear—Refi’g & oe SD 
Morasses, Cuba, #gal...... ‘ 
New Orleans, # gal ., 
CorFrerk— Rio(Gold).. 
Tonacco. Kentucky, & 
Seed Leaf, 5) 
Woor—Domestic ¥ nen, FD 
Domestic, putled, 
California, clip ‘ Se 
TaLiow, #% 84@ 9 8 8 
Orn-Cakr —# ton § 4 8650 @389! 
PorK—M ess, # anor 16 624@16 75 
Prime, # RSs 
Bere—Plain mess.. 
Larp, in tres. & barrels, 2D. 
Burren—State, new # B...... 
Western, 
CHEESE 


Pras—Canada, free. # bu... 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen ....... 
PouttTry—Fowls 
Turkey s—®? 
Geese, # pair.. 
Ducks, # pair. 
Tunnrps—® barrel 

“per bunch. 
CaRBAGES—# 100. 
Ontons—#® bbl. 
Broom-corn—? 
ApPLYs —# barrel 
PoraTors—# bbl 
SwkeT Por ATOr s—# bbl. 
Carrots—# Db 
CELERY —# Pom 
GeamBennice—¥ bbi.. 
Kae. # bbl 
CuERRIES, @ quart 
GOOSEBERRIES, @ quart,. ... 
STRAWBERRIES—#F quatt..... 
POTATOES, new, ; 
TOMATOES, 
GREEN PEs, 2 a 


RAVBARB—# doz... 
RaDIsSHEsS—# 7 
SPINACH—#® bb! 
CucuMBERS—#@ crate 
LETTUCE, # 100 
ASPARAGUS, # doz, bunches, 
STRING BEANS, @ crate 
New York Liv eiqueic Markets. 
WEEK ENDING Deeves. Cows. Culves. Sheep. Sivine. Tot'l. 
Fe ee 9,370 17,681 36,521 67,246 
Se Serr 8058 7 17,195 36,051 65 
— =. SS esebenseosgen on 4,433 285 28,822 
‘ 


Jun 4 49 Pi 
otal vor a Weeks. (35,576 3 3,637 135,369 261. ‘999 
do. for prev. 5 Weeks.44, ay 81/310 211,202 354,927 
Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
or rte per Week 8,894 % 4,276 409  _ 33, 
do. do. last Month... 8,931 Ot 3,098 16,26? 42,240 
do. do. prev’s Month....7,177 154 1,192 15,115 85,918 
There was a large supply the first and third weeks, 
and a fair supply the second and fourth weeks of the 
month. The quality was better than during the previous 
month, but prices were %c. @ I. lower. The demand 
was fair, but the sales have averaged slow. The Texans 
have been less in quantity, and better in quality generally 
speaking, averaging a shade stronger prices. 
The prices of the — 4weeks were: 
Large Sales. 
114¥@12kc. 
1k@11Xc., 
114@11Xc. 
114 @11Xc. 


Milch Cows.—There has been a moderate demand, 
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with light supply, during the month. The quality Ordin- 
ary to fair; sales slow. Prices ruling $25 @ $35 for oy. 
dinary; $40 @ $65 for fair to good $70 @ $80 for 
choice; and a few prime sold at $85 @ $90 
Calves.—Botii the supply and demand for veal calves 
have been larger than the previous months, with prices 
averaging abont the same. Dressed calves have golq 
fairly at a little advance in price. Quotations for live, 
wc. @ 10c. @ tbh; dressed, 5c. @ 10c. for poor to good, 
and 10c. @ 18c. good to choice Sheep.—The mar- 
kets have been irregular, varying from brisk to dul), 
The supply has been larger, and the market closes with 
prices a little easier, very few wooled sheep arriving, 
Quotations for clipped, 6c. @ Ye Swine.—tThe de- 
mand for live hogs has been light. There is no activity 
ig the markets. Nearly all the hogs arriving are shipped 
to slaughterers direct. Prices have been uniformly 
weaker, closing at 64c. @ ‘tc. for dressed, and nominally 
5c. @ 5c. for live. 
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SPECIAL PREMIUMS 
STILL OFFERED. 





MULTUM IN PARVO KNIFE, OPEN—WEIGHT 2 OZ. 

The General Premium List closed July 1st. The 
following Special Premiums are continued until 
further notice: 

The Multum in Parvo Knife for 8 
subscribers to American Agriculturist at $1.50 each 
a year; ov 5 subscribers to Hearth and Home at 
$3.00 each a year; ov 6 subscribers for one year to 
both the above papers at $4.00 each a year. (Knife 
sent post-paid.) 

The Beckwith Improved $12 Sews 
img Machine for 16 subscribers to American 
Agriculturist at $1.50 each a year; ov 8 subscribers 
to Hearth and Home at $3.00 each a year; on for 9 
subscribers to both papers at $4.00 each a year. 

To secure the Chromos, mounted and prepaid, 
25 cents must be remitted with cach subscription 
for American Agriculturist, and 50 cents with each 
for Hearth and Home. 

N. B.—Two halfsyear subscribers in all 
the above cases may count for one full year ina 
Premium Club List, but no Chromos are given to 
half-yearly subscribers. 
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MULTUM IN PARVO KNIFE, CLOSED—8 inches long. 
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Please tell your Friends 


THAT FOR ONLY 75 CENTS 


They can. secure the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for Six Months. 


We invite all parties not acquainted with our valuable 
paper to try it for six months, from July to December. 
Subscriptions will be received for that time at seventy- 
five cents each. Almost daily we hear the remark that 
some item in the American Agriculturist is worth far 
more than a year’s subscription ($1.50.) Please under- 
stand, we will send it for six months beginning July 
"3, for 75c. Of course this does not include the beauti- 
ful chromo “‘ Mischief Brewing,’’ which is offered to all 
yearly subscribers free when taken at 245 Broadway, 
twenty-five cents extra when sent prepaid. Try it six 
months or a year. 
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containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Ifints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co......Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put inthe moncy and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and fake his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 

Postage: On American Agriculturist, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home,5 cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here, Also 20 cents fur delivery of 
Hearth and Home in New York City. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
one are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of thelast sixteen volumes 
(16 to 81) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at 75 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members ; 
orasmall club may be increased toa larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 cach; and so of the other club rates. 


Delivery of Chromos.—We have de- 
livered, at this date, all the Chromos to our subscribers, 


“who have either called for them in person, or who have 


forwarded payment of postage or transportation if to be 
sent by mail or express. On one of our advertising pages 
will be found extracts from a few of the great number of 
letters that have come to us expressing the delight of 
the recipients of these beautiful pictures. We would re- 
mind those of our subscribers (either to Hearth and Home 
or American Agriculturist) who have not yet sent for their 
Chromos, that if they will remit to us the small amount 
necessary to pay for packing and transportation, as ad- 
vertised on second page of cover, the pictures will bo 
promptly forwarded. 

“For Information.°**—Notwithstanding 
several requests, letters still come to us inclosing 25 
cents or fifty cents ‘for information.” We have often 
asked that only return postage be sent, and those who 
include more lose 22 cents or 47 cents, as the case may 
be, as we wish it to be distinctly understood that letters 
are written as a matter of courtesy, and not for a few 
cents. We feel much inclined not to answer such letters 
at all. Please nnderstand that we do not retail infor- 
mation by the 25 or 50 cents’ worth, or at any other price. 


Mrs. or Miss ?—If ladies would sign their 
bames as Mrs. or Miss So-and-So, it would often be of 


use to those who receive their letters. It is often the 
case that a lady’s handwriting is not what is called femi- 
nine; and there being nothing in the letter to indicate 
the sex of the writer, it sometimes leads to annoying 
blunders. We once addressed a letter to ‘* Mr. So-and-So, 
Dear Sir,’ and the reply came back, ‘‘ I am neither a Mr. 
nor 8 Dear Sir, but an old woman of 60.” 





The Prairie Farmer is not only a wide- 
awake cotemporary, but a courteous. When it sees an 
article in the Agriculturist that it thinks may be of use 
to its readers, it copies and gives full credit. Of course, 
this is only common honesty, but so many one-horse 
papers take our articles and accredit them to “ Ex- 
change” or even ‘*Ex.,”” when they do not appropriate 
them without even this poor intimation that they are 
borrowed, that itis worth while to refer them to the ex- 
ample of the ** Prairie Farmer.” 


Ayrshires and Jerseys in Texas.— 








‘““W. P. G.,”’ Limestone Co., Texas. There is no reason 
why either Ayrshire or Jersey cattle should not thrive in 
Texas as well as elsewhere, unless it be that they do not 
get proper treatment. The disease by which you say 
they are affected is not murrain. In the first place, there 
is no such complaint, the word meaning the same as the 
word plague, and referring to a state of things in which 
cattle take sick and die throughout a wide district, under 
similar circumstances. Murrain, as you use the word, is 
simply impaction of the manyplus, or third stomach, 
with a quantity of hard, dry, indigestible matter, which 
causes severe inflammation of the bowels and kidneys, 
resulting in discharges of blood before death, and some- 
times ending in fever and general disorganization. It is 
most probably caused by either feeding in summer on 
dry, innutritious, and indigestible fodder, weeds, or 
coarse stems of grass, with want of water; or by feeding 
too luxuriously in the spring on young, succulent herb- 
age, after undergoing a course of. partial starvation 
throughout the winter months. If this adverse treatment 
is remedied, aud the cattle cared for judiciously, there 
will be no difficulty. These sorts of cattle are not suited 
to picking a living on the prairies at all seasons and in 
all weathers, as are the natives. 


Self-opening Gate.—“ A. W.” We never 
yet saw one that we would have if it were put up with- 
out cost. But what is the need of closing entrance-gates 
if there are proper cattle laws? Our own entrance-gate 
is not closed from the beginning to the end of the year, 
except now and then to keep in our own animals. 





Apple-sseed from Pomace.—“A. L. 
R.,” Hanover Co., Va. The seed should be separated 
before the pomace ferments. The pomace is soaked to 
facilitate breaking up by beating it, and it isthen washed 
in tubs, the heavier seed sinking, while the fragments of 
pomace are poured off with the water. Where a large 
quantity is to be washed, it is done in a long box placed 
near a stream, from which a continuous flow of water 
can be had, and is done something after the manner of 
gold washing. 

China Berries.—“Inquirer.”’ The tree 
‘** Pride of China” is, botanically, Melia Azedarach. We 
have had no experience in ‘‘ utilizing” the berries. A 
decoction of them is said to kill insects on plants, and a 
writer in a southern paper, quoted by Dr. Porcher, stated 
that he fed his horses and cows with the berries, mixed 
with a small portion of corn. We should advise great 
caution in this matter, as all parts of the plant are medi- 
cinally active. Can any of our sonthern readers advise 
“Inquirer” what to do with his China berries ? 

Maine Pomological Society was 
chartered last winter, and is now organized. Z. A. Gil- 
bert, of Turner, is President ; A. L. Simpson, of Bangor, 
Corresponding Secretary ; and George B. Sawyer, of Wis- 
casset, Recording Secretary. So the good work goes on. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora in Wisconsin.—F. A.Woodward writes from 
Eau Claire: ‘I notice that you say, ‘Hydrangea panicu- 
lata grandifiora is, taken all in all, the finest shrub we 
have.’ You might add to this that it is perfectly hardy 
here, having withstood a temperature of 40 degrees below 
zero uninjured. Perfectly hardy means something more 
here than at the East. In a collection of some fifty 
varieties of shrabs the number that have survived the 
winter is exceedingly few.” 


Horse with Sore Shoulder.— ‘H. 
D.,”’ Madison Co., Iowa. A horse with a sore shoulder™ 
should not work by any means. The lump existing is 
the result of bruises from the collar, which is doubtless 
too large. It will break in time and discharge matter. It 


solution of copperas, and will soon heal. It would de 
folly to start for Colorado or on any other journey with 
one of the horses in that condition, oruntil it is entirely 
healed. With a well-fitting collar, nothing is needed but 
to wash the horse’s shoulders when the collar is taken 
off with cold water and soap, and scrape the collar free 
from all dirt, and keep it smooth and hard. Pads are 
worse than useless, as they make the skin sweat and gall. 
Salt-water is equally worse than useless, as the salt 
keeps the skin moist and makes it tender. Cold water 
is the very best thing to use. 


Right and Wrong.— W. J.,” Red City, 
Mich. It is not within our province to settle questions 
of conscience for our readers. If you think it wrong to 
make money by pandering to whims by breeding Jerseys 
for color, to grow hops for brewers, or rye for distillers, 
or apples for cider-makers, pray do not doit. These are 
questions which each one must decide for himself. 





Apple of Sodom.—“ A. W.,’’ Cecil Co., 
Md. This is, in some localities, called ‘* Horse Nettle,” 
and is Solanum Carolinense, a near relative of the potato, 
and the worst weed the cultivator has to contend with, 
the Canada Thistle not excepted. We know ofa nursery 
which the proprietor had to abandon on account of it. 
There is no “‘remedy” for this, nor for any other weed 
of its tenacious character, except persistent work. Do 
not let a plant go to seed, and cut the shoots off as soon 
as they appear above the gurface. A friend of ours in 
Delaware, by taking it as soon as it appeared, cleared 
his gronnds of it. If it gets full possession, the question 
then will be, Is the land worth what it will cost to clear 
it? Our Maryland nurseryman thought not, and left his 
place in possession of the weed. 

SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—Whatever clre 
may be expanded by heat, the list of humbugs is not. It 
must not be inferred that humbugging in its various 
forms is any less active than formerly; but our corre- 
spondents are too busy with their farm labors to send us 
the usual amount of information, circulars, etc. 

LOTTERIES. 

We have already given our view of lotteries, whether 
called by their proper names, or disguised under those of 
Gift Concerts, Distributions, or what not. No matter how 
plausible the object, or how great the charity for which 
these are held, the principle is not changed. Some one 
makes money at the expense of the community, and 
gives but a small portion of the proceeds to the charitable 
object under the cover of the name of which the money 
was obtained. We showed not long ago that it tock ten 
dollars of the people’s money to get one into the Ken- 
tucky Library. This Kentucky lottery will prc>*bly be 
kept going as long as there can be found any foo§sh 
enough to purchase tickets. Its ‘* Third Grand Gift Con- 
cert’? has been postponed for ninety days......Omaha 
appears to be especially afflicted with lotteries. Just 
now it isan Orphan Asylum. The circular setting forth 
the claims of this is funny reading. ’ 

CHEAP SEWING-MACHINES. 

In answer to those who have sent us circnlars of various 
cheap sewing-machines, we can only say that we have 
not yet seen a Five-Dollar Sewing-Machine that was 
worth buying. One of these circulars quotes the Scien- 
tific American as indorsing its machine. Upon inquiry 
of the editor of that journal, we find that he knows 
nothing of the machine in question. There has been so 
much humbuggery connected with these cheap machines, 
that we advise great caution in investing in them. 

MEDICAL HUMBUGS. 

The collection of these presents but little novelty, but 
the circulars are of interest as showing the recent method 
of introducing medicines all over the country. The makers 
of these nostrums send out small parcels to persons for 
sale at a good profit. The one who receives the medi- 
cines deposits a do.lar as evidence of good faith, which 
he is generally willing to do if he can get medicines 
worth several dollars—when he sells them. Now, a dol- 
lar will not only pay the manufacturer for the atuff sent 
but gives him a profit, even if he gets no farther returns ; 
but the one who receives the medicines, having them on 
hand, will make an effort to sell them, and by the aid of 
persuasive circulars he is very likely to get rid of them 
and want more. Seme of the 
CANCER QUACKS eae 
have anotherdodge. They send circulars to post-masters, 
clergymen, etc., setting forth their ability to cure cancer, 
stating that they charge $1,000 to $5,000, more or less, 
according to the ability of the patient, and offer to the 
clergyman or post-master, if he will put the cancer 
quack in communication with pereons afflicted with can- 
cer, to give him 25 per cent of all the fees received. 
“BIvalL HOUSES 
spring up among these nostram dealers. The “NW. Y. 
College of Health” inform us, in setting forth the claitis 
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“are now making an unjust use of a dead man’s name to 
sell the identical instrument that was found defective years 
ago;” while Dr. J. Ball & Co., in their circular, caution 
against counterfeiters, and say, “‘They sometimes go 
unde: the name of a ‘College,’ when no sach medical 
college exists in our city.” To those disposed to try 
Eye Caps we say, Don’t...... We have also rival ** Monn- 
tain Herb” medicines,-one in New York and the other 
in Chicago. If obliged to decide between them, we 
should go for the Chicago ‘‘ Herb,” as that has a circular 
giving a pathetic account of ‘How I found Aunt Mary,” 
and it was ‘‘ Aunt Mary” who found the ‘“‘ Herb.” It is 
all very touching, especially the “religious” part of it. 
RFR We are informed that a “medicine” advertised 
largely from Jersey city is only one of our well known 
New York dealers in this line with another string to his 
bow, over in Jarsey, and that he sends over for his letters, 
We shall have to look this up. 
ANATOMICAL MUSEUMS. 

A Boston subscriber sends us a pamphlet concerning a 
“Gallery of Anatomy,” and asks ‘Is this quackery?” 
There are in most large cities one or more ** anatomical 
museums.” There are so many who know but little 
about the structure of their own bodies, in whom there 
is a strong desire to know more, that these exhibitions 
are well patronized, especially by the young. Very ex- 
cellent models of all paris of the human body in health 
and disease, made in wax or papier-maché, may be bought 
in Paris for a moderate sum, These, with a few skele- 
tons and preparations in alcohol, usually make up the 
sto:k of these exhibitions. They may be madc instructive 
or not, as they are managed. So far as our personal 
knowledge of them goes, they have merely served as a 
sort of advertisement to those who treat private diseases, 

RECIPES FOR FERTILIZERS. 

A chap is around in Maryland, and probably elsewhere, 
selling a recipe for making a fertilizer. The pr‘ce of the 
recipe is $10, and the purchaser binds himself in a 
penalty of $500 not to divulge the secret. We have seen 
one of these recipes, and can not advise any one to in- 
vest in such stock. Things that are of real value are not 
hawked about the country in this manncr. 

“THE QUEER.” 

The dealers in counterfeit money are unusually scarce. 
The unusual efforts of the police, backed by the courts 
and the city officials, have made dealers in ‘“‘ sawdust”’ 
refreshingly scarce at least in New York City. C. 
Alland has moved West, and dates his taking, confi- 
dential letters from Louisiana, Mo. ; R. 8. Nixon may be 
found at 34 Amity st.; J. M. Ward & Co., 84 Grand st. 


Size of a Bushel.—‘ Rural.” A struck 
bushel c~ .ains 2,150 cubic inches in round numbers (ex- 
actly 2,1504/,5). Any box or vessel whose length, width, 
and depth, multiplied together, equils 2,150 inches, holds 
a bushel. Thus a box 13 inches long, 13 iuches wide, 
and 12% inches deep, contains 2,154 cubic inches, which 
will be nearly enough correct for home use. A heaped 
bushel is 2,750 cubic inches in most places, at least 
charcoal, coal, and lime are everywhere measured by 
this bushel ; and a box or other measure, or a heap or 
corn-crib needs to have its contents reduced to cubic 
inches and divided by 2,750 to find the quantity con- 
tained in heaped bushels. 

Sawdust as 2 Mulch.—‘F. W. W.” 
Sawdust, in decaying, is often infested with fungne, and 
this has been found injurious to plants. Asa mulch for 
strawberries it is useless, as the fine particles are thrown 
upon the berries by the rain. 


before and after sowing. The last harrowing should be 
light. We, on one occasion, succeeded in getting an ex- 
cellent stand by sowing, after a crop of wheat was har- 
vested, a bushel of buckwheat with the grass seed, and 
leaving the buckwheat to be cut down by the frost. It 
was a protection to the grass both from heat and frost. 





Summer-Pruning the Grape.—“ M. 
D.B.” We do not know in what sense you use the term 
‘*summer-pruning.”’ If you mean the pinching of later- 
als, it should be continued as long as they push. There 
should be no other summer-pruning than that which can 
be done by the thumb and finger. 

Steam-plow.—“B. B.,”” Plymouth, N. I. 
The various experiments in steam-plowing have not, as 
yet, progressed so far as to warrant any person in saying 
definitely whether it is to be a success or a failure in this 
country during this century. That it will succeed and 
be largely used, we do not doubt—in time—but only in 
level districts and on large farms. We would recom- 
mend no one to experiment except some public-spirited 
person who could afford to lose $10,000. 








Skin Diseases in Dogs.—Prof. Williams, 
veterinary surgeon, is quoted by the Medical and Surgical 
Reporter as saying that skin diseases in dogs require to 
be treated with great care. Applications that may be 
used upon other animals with safety will upon the dog 
produce great disturbance, and even death. For this 
reason he has abandoned carbolic acid, no matter how 
dilute, in canine skin diseases, as the effect is sometimes 
deleterious and fatal. He finds the best application as a 
stimulant to the skin in dogs to be sublimed sulphur and 
carbonate of potash, each a drachm, made into an oint- 
ment with one ounce of lard. 





Agricultural Colleges.—Last month 
we referred to the trouble that had attended the disposi- 
tion of the national land grant by the different states, 
There has long been much dissatisfaction in Illinois, and 











French Stocks.—W. D. Baker, Fayette 
Co., Pa. A“ French stock” is, of necessity, no better 
than any other stock. Some stocks can be more certainly 
and more cheaply raised abroad than here, and our nur- 
serymen often find it to their advantage to use imported 
stocks. If any one has charged you %5 cents to $1.50 for 
pear, plum, and quince trees of ordinary nursery size, 
for the reason that they were worked on French stock, 
you had next time better buy of some other dealer. 

Rose-bugs on Grape-vines, — ‘M. 
D. B.” The only remedy we know of is to shake them 
off early in the morning, when they do not fly readily, 
and catch them in a pan of water. 


Sowing Grass and Clover in the 
“B. D.,’ Noll Co., Ohio (and several others). 
tion of success or failure in sowing timothy and 
diately after harvest depends on the quality 
and and the weather. With good, rich soil, 
lover will take in spite of very dry weather ; 
| average amount of rain, they will be sufi- 
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now the papers talk about a Credit Mobilier as connected 
with the college—we beg pardon, University — at 
Champlain. 

The Sheep-Tick.—W. L. L.,’’ Wash- 
ington Co., Pa. The sheep-tick may easily be extirpated 
by dipping the lambs after the sheep have been sheared. 
While the wool of the sheep is short, the ticks, to escape 
the light, go upon the lambs and accumulate in such 
numbers as to greatly annoy them and interfere with 
their growth, and often kill them. If the lambs at this 
time are dipped in a solution of carbolic sheep-dip, the 
ticks will be killed, and the flock freed for this season 
from their persecutions, A barrel sawn in halves or a 
large wash-tub or a watering-trough may be used for the 
purpose, and a five-pound can of the dip will make fifty 
gallons of the solution. It will cost $1.75, and may be 
had of Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 





Large Hogs.—‘H. T. §.,” Unionsville, 
Ct., sends us the following weights of some Chester Co, 
hogs as follows: One nearly two years and a half old 
dressed 818 pounds. One pig nine months and twenty- 
five days old dressed 510 pounds. This was fed by a 
neighbor of “‘H. T. S.,”’ and was sired by the first- 
mentioned hog. 





Walue of Coaleashes.—“ A Farmer.” 
Coal-ashes are useful on all soils mechanically, loosening 
a heavy clay and improving sandy loams. They contain 
lime, alumina or clay, silica or gand, and sometimes 
notable quantities of potash and phosphoric acid. 





Farming and Hanting.—A “Young 
Man,”’ Mount Vernon, Ill., who wants to go where man- 
ure is not needed (at least at present), and where he can 
get some hunting to rest him occasionally, should go to 
Western Kansas, where buffalo and antelope are plentiful, 
and where he will have an excellent chance for sheep or 
cattle grazing. There he will have also good air, good 
water, grass, and game, which he is in search of. 





Keeping Milk Sweet in Sammer. 
-—‘* A Subscriber” can only keep his milk sweet in hot 
weather by the use of ice, or placing the pans in a stream 
of cold spring water; attention to cleanliness of the pang 
is absolutely necessary. 

Cheese Factories in Kansas. — 
*¢ Farmers’ Club.” Farmersin Kansas are acting wisely in 
looking to the estabiishment of cheese factories. This 
is one of the methods of manufacturing produce whereby 
the raw material which will not bear teansportation is 
changed into an article of much higher valte on which 


farmers’ clubs can not do better than gather and spread 
information upon this subject. The cost of erecting 
buildings and furnishing them will be somewhat higher 
than in the East, but an advantage will -be gained in the 
less cost of land, labor, feed, etc., and the conseqnent 
less cost of the finished product. The cheese eaten in 
the West is from New York factories chiefly, and there 
will be another advantage gained in the saving of the 
freight now paid on this cheese. The building needed 
for the milk of 600 cows might be put up for $3,000, even 
in Kansas, if of wood. Brick would be preferable, al- 
though it wou'd cost possibly 50 per cent more than this. 
The fittings would cost $1,500 or $1,600. The associated 
principle works as well as any other. The yield of cheese 
is at the rate of one pound from ten pounds of milk. We 
believe there is a factory in operation in Kansas, or at 
least there was, with what success we have not learned, 
There are over 50 in Illinois, and 80 or 40 in Wisconsin, 
many of which use the milk of 200 cows or less. 

Vine Punctuared by Insects.— J, GC. 
Royalton, O., sends us grape canes which are punctured 
somctimes for the entire length of a joint go as to split 
the twig quite down to the pith. Small overlapping eggs 
are laid in the fissure. The eggs are evidently those of a 
tree-cricket, probably the Snowy Tree-cricket ((canthus 
niveus) which, according to Mr. Riley (in Am. Entomolo- 
gist), is often very destructive in the far West, not only 
to the grape-vine but fruit trees and even willows. If J, 
C. hatches out the eggs ina bottle as he proposes he 
‘will probably get a small cricket less than an inch long, 
the male of which is ivory white. 

Composting.— J. J. 8.,” who writes from 
Columbus, but which one is not stated, asks if he should 
mix any fertilizer with a compost of marl and manure. 
No; such a plan is not to be recommended. It would 
not be what is understood as a compost. That is a mix- 
ture of such matters as swamp-muck, leaves, refuse vege- 
table matter, sods, lime, or plaster together in sucha 
way that fermentation may take place, and the materials 
become well-rotted and broken down. Stable manure 
may be used in such a mixture to start the fermentation 
as a sort of leaven. But the mixture of concentrated 
fertilizers, which are of themselves sufficiently fine and 
soluble, with stable manure and other coarse materials is 
not advisable. It is better to apply them to the soil 
separately. The bone-dust referred to is probably as it 
is represented to be. The parties havea reputation for 
respectability, and that is all that purchasers of commer- 
cial fertilizers have to rely upon. 


Wool Box.—‘J. D,” Rock Co., Wis. The 
wool box described in the American Agriculturist of May, 
1872, is not patented. 


Corns in Horses’ Feet.—A “ Horse- 
man,”’ Orange Co., N. Y. Corns are not a disease, but 
result from injuries to the sole of the foot. When the 
sole is pareé thin, a blow from a stone which strikes it 
injures the sensitive portion of the foot which should be 
protected by the sole, and an effusion of blood or serum 
occurs, which presses upon the bruised part and causes 
lameness. A red or discolored spot is seen. This is 
supposed to be acorn, and is pared away until it bleeds, 
and instead of good being done there is much evil. If 
the shoe is also improperly put on, so that the bearing is 
unequal, parts of the sole become bruised with the same 
result. A remedy is to foment the sole with hot water, 
or to stuff the foot with tow, which should be soaked in 
hot water repeatedly. Ifa badly-fitting shoe is the cause, 
it should be removed before the fomentations are applied, 
and refitted with an even besring all round, but especially 
at the heel, when the Jameness will soon disappear. If 
the shoes were always well fitted. and made long at the 
heel, and the sole and frog not pared down until no pro- 
tection to the foot is left, there would be many fewer 
lame horses, 


About Whiffletrees, —“W. H. M.,” 
Montgomery Co., Pa. The lenvth of the whiffletree has 
no effect whaiever on the draft of ateam. One of three 
feet will be equally effuctive as one four feet or five, and 
vice versa. 


Earth-Closet Manure. —“L. B. Y.,” 
Meriden, Ct. The doubt thrown upon the value of earth- 
closet manure by & distinguished agricultural chemist re- 
lates to the supposed loss of ammonia in the mixture of 
refuse and earth after a lapse of time. This view is not 
accepted by some other chemists whose analyses go to 
show that the ammonia or nitrogen does not disappear. 
Practically, however, it is not of much importance, for if 
some of the ammonia is necessarily lost we can not help 
it, and mfist accept what we can save on the principle of 





the freight bears proportionately very much less. Kansas 
is very well adapted for dairying and cheese-making, and 
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Sulphur and Salt,—* G. C. A.” From its 
active effect on the system particularly throngh the 
skin, it is dangerous to give sulphur in excess to stock in 
the winter time, without good reason and proper ac- 
companying care. A proper allowance is useful espe- 
cially to sheep and pigs. Generally one ounce of sulphur 
to a pound of salt will be sufficient when given regularly 
in the feed. 





How to Raise Turnips.—“ W. T.8.,” 
Arkansas. On a light soil a proper preparation for a crop 
of turnips would be adeep plowing and harrowing as 
early as possible. When the weeds have started another 
plowing and harrowing should be given. The Jand when 
well mellowed should be laid off in drills 20 inches apart, 
by taking two furrows with a single plow, or one witha 
double mold-board plow. In the dri well-rotted stable- 
manure should be spread at the rate of 10 or 12 loads per 
acre, or more if it isat hand. The manure is then cov- 
ered by throwing a furrow from each side on toit. The 
ground is then harrowed lengthwise of the drill and 
rolled. The seed is sown either by a turnip-seed drill, or 
by hand ina light furrow made with the edge of a hoe 
and covered lightly. The crop should be kept free from 
weeds. See article in July, 1872, on raising roots. 

To Prevent Lice on Sitting Mens. 
—"C. C.,’’ Fauquier Co., Va. If the nests of the siiting- 
hens are lined with tansy freshly gathered, they will not 
be infested with lice. Old nest boxes should be treated 
to a bath of scalding lye before they are again used, 
Grease must not be used on the hens or the eggs will not 
hatch. Lime is not of any use. We have known a nest 
in a barrel of lime where the eggs lay on the lime, com- 
pletely infested with lice. 





To Empty a Cesspool.—J. A. G.,” 
Taneytown, Md. The method of emptying a cesspool 
and utilizing the contents was fully described in the 
Agriculturist for October, 1872. 

Geo. M. Patchen.—In reply to “L. D. 8.,” 
Darien, Ct., ‘‘ W. 8S. B.” favors us with the following his- 
tory of the horse in question. ‘He was not a thorough- 
bred ; was foaled on the farm of a Mr. Sickles, near Free- 
hold, N. J. He was by Cassius M. Clay, he by old Henry 
Clay, and his dam was by a brother to Trustee the famous 
trotter. He was thus a cross of the Bashaw, Mcesenger, 
and imported Trustee blood. His last owner was Mr. 
Waltermire, of New York.’’ This agrees with the histo- 
ry of the first Geo. M. Patchen as given in Wallace's 
American Trotting Register, in which are mentioned 
several other Gco. M. Patchens, descendants of the old 
horse. The old horse died in 1864. 


Miand-MEill for Wheat.— Subscriber,” 
Acushnet. —There are hand steel mills which will grind 
wheat into meal, which, sifted through a fine hair or 
muslin sieve, will produce a coarse wholesome flour. 
Probably some of those dealers in implements and seeds 
who advertise in the Agriculturist keep or would procure 
these mills. Write them. 





Composition of * Suint.°°—“G. P. D.,”’ 
Delaware Co., Pa. The yolk of wool, which is called 
guint, contains a large portion of potash, It is this alkali 
which causes the oil of the yolk, in combination with it, 
to be soluble in water. It has been stated by a French 
chemist, Prof. Harrez, in a report to the Chamber of 
Commerce of Verviers, Belgium, that on an average one- 
third of the fleece is suént, and one-third of that is pot- 
ash. Thus, a fleece of four and a half pounds unwashed 
would yield half a pound of potash. For this reason the 
water in which sheep or wool have been washed ehonld 
not be lost, but should be spread over grass land, or used 
in any other convenient manner. 

Removal of Tumors.—“A Subscriber,” 
Washington Co., Iowa. Written directions would be 
insufficient to enable one to remove tumors from the 
body of a horse. A competent. surgeon should make the 
operation when they are “‘ so large as a quart measure.” 
Smaller tumors may often be removed by the application 
of iodine ointment daily, but so large a one as this must 
be removed by the knife. 


ee 


Superphosphate or Plaster for 
Potatoes,—* T. F.,"’ Cheshire Co., N. H. Theappar- 
ently inconsistent items in regard to the action of these 
manures On potatoes, in the Agriculturist of April, admits 
of the following explanation. They were written by two 
different parties, each of whom has grown the crops they 
speak of in different states, and on soils of a different 
character.. The crops manured with superphosphate 
were on & gravelly loam, in which the fertilizer’ used 
would be preferable to ammoniatal manures. The soil 


was free from lime, and well filled with the remains of a 
heavy clover sod plowed under. There was, therefore, 
abundance of ammonia-producing matter in the soil. A 
part of the field, exactly one acre, produced over 600 
measured bushels of Harison potatoes ; and in one spot 
the yield was very much larger than this average. Our 
associate who uses ammoniacal manures farms on a clay 
soil, exactly the soil in which ammonia would develop 
the lime, potash, and phosphoric acid which are more 
abundant in sach a soil than in gravelly loams. Nothing 
is more certainly established than that the action of eu- 
perphosphate, as well as that of ammoniacal manures, de- 
pends greatly on the soil in which it is used. Therefore 
the first thing a farmer has to learn is the character and 
needs of his soi], and adapt his manures to them. 





Potash.—“F. D.,” Richmond, Va. Potash, 
as known in the market, is the product of wood-ashes, 
which are leached, the lye evaporated to dryness, and the 
resulting salts melted. It comes to market in broken 
cakes, which have the shape of the iron kettle in which 
it was melted. It can be bought at wholesale at $8.50 
per barrel of about 500 pounds. The German salts, 
kainit, is an impure sulphate of potash ; the commercial 
potash is impure carbonate of potash. Nitrate of potash, 
or saltpeter, costs too much for its profitable use in our 
agriculture. The nitrogen from dried blood and flesh 
is cheaper. 





Hiring Grain-=bags.—In England, 
‘*sack-hiring companies” rent grain-bags for one cent 
for each bag per week. The bagg, or sacks as they are 
called, are made of very strong material, and hold four 
bushels. It is only about a dozen years since this system 
was introduced, but it has already become quite common 
for farmers to depend almost entirely on hired bags. 
When they have thrashed a quantity of grain they rent 
the necessary number of bags, and when the grain is sold 
the farmer directs the purchaser to return the bags direct 
to the company. If the grain-dealer or miller sees fit to 
keep the bags beyond the specified date he has the privi- 
lege of doing so, but he, and not the farmer, must pay 
the company one cent per bag per week for such extra 
time. We do not see why some snch system could not 
be introduced here. When we consider that a two-bushel 
bag costs us forty cents, and that a large proportion are 
in use only a few days in a year, and that loss and deteri- 
oration is not less than 20 per cent, it would seem that 
many farmers would gladly avail themselves of the 
privilege of hiring bags for a few days. 





Fivestoed Fowls,—Subscriber,’ Glou- 
cester Court-house, Va. Five toes are a blemish or mon- 
strosity in Light Brahmas. The Dorkings and the 
Houdans are the only breeds in which five toes are ad- 
missible. 

To Prevent a Roller from Clog- 
ging.—“R. G.” An iron roller will not clog as much 
on damp soil as a wooden roller, Your plank roller will 
be benefited in many respects by saturating it with crude 
petroleum. It will keep it from shrinking, preserve it 
from rolling, and lessen the tendency to clog. If you 
apply all the petroleum that the wood will absorb it will 
become almost as firm as iron, and will last for many 
years. But the petroleum needs to be repeatedly applied. 





Whe Land Sales of the Union 
Pacific R.R. for April, 1873, amount to 11,471 acres, 
at an average price of $4.92 per acre. The total sales up 
to May ist, 1873, were 714,908 acres. 





Frauds on Farmers.—aA “ Correspond- 
ent,’’ Carrol Co., Md., who has paid $10 to a party in 
Maryland for a recipe for making ‘‘ raw-bone phosphate ” 
has been swindled. The mixture is not a raw-bone 
phosphate, but a much cheaper compound, of which 
nearly one-half has no phosphoric acid at all. Our ad- 
vice in this matter is for farmers to purchase no secrets 
whatever. The old proverb about buying a ‘‘ pig in a 
poke” applies emphatically to all such business. 





Not a Bad Thing to Have.—aA cor- 
respondent in Pennsylvania writes: ‘I read the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist with great satisfaction, and, I think, 
with some profit. Seven years azo I bought a small farm 
of 27 acres, none ef it quite rich enough to grow even a 
good crop of cinquefoil. I started to improve it without 
any capital to speak of, either in money, experience, or 
labor. I made many mistakes, and met with many dis- 
couragéments, but have never as yet thought of selling 
out and moving into town again. I have at present, as 
a basis for" the coming summer’s campaign against 
drouth, bugs, weeds, lazy help,’ and untimely rains, 
about % godd two-horse loads of mamire, manufactured 
in part fdr {5 tous of bay, 2 acres-of oats, 3 acres of 





wheat an Hye, 114 ates of corn, abont 4,000 Ibs. of chan- 














dier’s greaves which have been run through 4 let of 
shotes, two tons of bran, and one ton of curn-meal, all 
composted with sods, sawdust, and whatever trash ccrld 
be found to mix with it, all of which is to top-dress 
about four acres cf young grass. which is to go under for 
a corn crop two or three years hence.""—We are glad cur 
friend likes agriculture and the Agriculturist. Ee Las 
the right ideas in regard to farming. Good manure and 
good cultivation are effective weapons, But we should 
be inclined to spread the manure over a larger area. 





Dressing Furs.—“G. B.,” New York. It 
would be advisable for a resident of New York city to 
have furs dressed by some one who makes a business of it 
rather than to do it one’s self, as home-dressed furs never 
look so well nor feel so soft in wearing as those done by 
professional furriers. But for the information of those 





living where furriers do not abound, we would say that 
furs may be dressed very passably by sprinkling pounded 
salt and alum on the flesh side, and doubling them up for 
a few days, and then rubbing them dry with chalk, and 
smboth with pumice-stone. : 





Grade or Thoroughsbred Pigs.— 
A young farmer in Connecticut asks our advice in regard 
to raising pigs. He proposes to buy a pure-bred Chester 
white sow and a pure-bred Essex boar.—If he intends to 
raise pigs for the butcher, this is a c&pital cross, but if 
he intends to raise pigs with the intention of selling 
them for breeding purposes it will not answer. He 
must raise pure-breds, He thinks breeders ask very 
high prices for thorough-bred pigs. He will not think 
so when he has them to sell. It requires much care, 
patience, and good judgment to raise choice thorough- 
bred animals of any kind, and, as a rule, breeders do 
not make exorbitant profits. 

Plowiug Under Rye for Manure. 
--‘*I commenced farming three years ago on three acres 
of mowing land,” writes a young farmer at East Edding- 
ton, Me., ‘‘and I now have 35 acres, and keep 22 head of 
cattle, three of them thorongh-bred Durham. I take the 
American Agriculturist, and have put a good many of its 
ideas into practice. I would like to ask you one ques- 
tion: At what stage of growth is it best to plow in win- 
ter rye fora green manure crop? I sowed a piece last 
fall that I propose to plow under. Ihave bronght land up 
that cut only half a ton of hay to the acre to cut two and 
a half tons by only plowing under one crop of clover and 
one crop of buckwheat.”—The best time to plow under 
rye, we should think, would be a few days after it has 
commenced to ear. But why plow it under for manure? 
Why not feed it to your cattle as a soiling crop. save the 
manure carefully, and apply it to the land. The cattle 
would not take out more than ten per cent of the nitro- 
gen, and a still less quantity of phosphoric acid, potash, 
and other valuable ingredients of manure. The rye 
would be a useful food, and with your 22 head of cattle 
on 35 acres you must have a demand for all the food you 
can raise. Yon have evidently done well by plowing un- 
der clover and buckwheat. You are now ina position 
to do equally well or better by raising food to be fed out 
on the farm to stock. 





Keeping Pigs without Clover.— 
A. §. Tipton, Center Co., Pa., who is raising pure-bred 
Essex pigs and their grades, writes: ‘‘Grafn is cheaper 
for my pigs than clover pasture. Will the pigs do as 
well on the grain if they run in the woods at pleasure ? 
T can not get much bran, but chop corn, rye, and oats to- 
gether—half corn. Have no roots and no steamer.”— 
The Essex will stand all grain when young and growing 
as well as any other breed—and better than common 
pigs; but as they get older you must not feed too much. 
Still, if they have plenty of exercise, we should appre- 
hend no trouble from. pretty liberal feeding. The real 
point is to feed steadily—not to feed high for a few 
weeks and then suddenly put them on a starvation diet. 
We should soak the meal until quite soit, say from 24 to 
36 hours, to get it to absorb as much water as possible. 
Feed it with a large proportion of water—say two quarts 
of meal to each ten-quart pail of watcr. This is about 
the proportion of waterin green clover. Let the sows 
have all they will drink of this slop twice a day. If they 
get too fat, put only three pints of mea) to a pail of 
water. If not fat enough, put in alittle more meal. Let 
them have all the water they will drink. 


Hiow to Kill Canada Thistles.— 
“TR. T.,” of Winnebago Co., Wisconsin, writes: ‘I 
have two small patches of Canada thistles on some land 
that I bought last fall, but did not know of the thistles 
until after I had got it, and now I want to ask you how 
to get rid of them, as I never had anything to do with 
them béfore. I plowed the fleld last fall, and pulled all 
the roots out of every farrow and laid them on toy, but I 
éxpect to see plenty of them spring up the coming sum- 
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mer. Ihnve sown the land to wheat this spring. Will 
seeding down and pasturing sheep kill the thistles ?”°— 
No. A heavy crop of clover, mown in June for hay, be- 
fore any of the thistles go-to seed, and mowing a second 
time for hay in August, will kill many of them and check 
the growth of the others. Heavy crops of clover treated 
in this way, followed by a corn crop or a summer fallow, 
is 4 good way to get rid of these pests. But thorough 

tivation is necessary. Not a thistle should be allowed 
to show its head above ground. This will answer 
WP L. D.,” Laporte, also. 

Arithmetical Problem. — We are 
obliged to several correspondents, professors, principals, 
and others who have helped to elucidate the arithmetical 
problem given in the Agriculturist of May last. They 
arrive ata different result to that given by us, by—to 
use the words of one—“‘ using a little artifice,” and make 
the result 94 sheep, 1 hog, and 5 cows=100 animals, cost- 
ing $100. The original inquiry was simply if the ques- 
tion could be solved by alligation alternate, and by the 
rule generally in use the solution was as we gave it; 
but by “ using a little artifice,” or, in other words, work- 
ing by analysis, the solution is easily arrived at, as given 
above. Our correspondents will accept our thanks, 





Draining.—“J. W. E.,” Westerville, Ohio. 
The distance on each side of a drain that is acted upon 
by it, depends on its depth below the surface, and the 
nature of the soil. On some very heavy clays, drains 
should be laid four feet deep and thirty-three feet apart ; 
on some porous clays, the surface may be dried by drains 
sixty-six feet apart, at four feet deep. Again, other 
soils may be drained at a depth of three feet, while 
others may need drains six feet or more in places before 
they are rendered dry. Unless a very strong spring 
should be cut, main drains of three-inch tile and others 
of one and a half-inch will be found sufficient. 





Water in a Milk-trough.—“J. W. 
E.,” Westerville, Ohio. The water in a milk-trough used 
for cooling purposes, if ice is added to it, may remain in 
the trough two days. But as water readily absorbs the 
impurities in the atmosphere, and as there is a strong 
animal odor evaporated from the cooling milk, which 
the water will take up to some extent, it is well to 
change it as often as may be convenient, even though 
that be every twelve hours. A running stream is prefer- 
able to standing water in every case. 

Scales on Chickens’ Feet.—‘I. M. 
R.,.”’ Sumner Co., Kansas. We have used a weak soln- 
tion of potash, or ‘concentrated lye,” to wash the scaly 
legs and feet of fowls with success. But we believe it to 
be constitutional in the fowls, and have always picked 
such out for fattening for the table or market. It is al- 
ways best to weed out all fowls with this tendency, re- 
serving only thrifty ones, and keep them dry and clean. 


The Mole-plow.—‘E. 8,’ Allen Co., 
Ohio. The mole-plow may be made very serviceable in 
draining wet lands where it is not convenient to use any 
other method. The plew has a-sharp coulter, at the 
bottom of which is fixed a round, wedge-shaped share, 
which, being drawn through the soil fourteen or six- 
teen inches below the surface leaves a sort of mole- 
burrow shaped channel, throngh which the water es- 
capes. This sort of plow is also excellent for breaking 
up an impervions hard-pan, and allowing surface water 
to escape through it. The best and cheapest plow of 
this character we know is the Miner Plow, made by R. 
H. Allen & Co., Water street, New York. 





Roots of Trees in the Well.—“J. 
C. L.,”” Warsaw, Ind. The presence of many roots of 
fruit or shade trees in a well is sufficient to cause a bad 
taste in the water, due to the presence of decomposing 
vegetable matter. We would go down the well and cut 
off the roots with a sharp knife every season. Wells 
should be occasionally cl d out, jally if they are 
shallow. 





Preparing Ramic.—':A. G. P.,’’ Glyn 
Co., Ga. A machine for preparing ramie, or China-grass 
fiber, is a desideratum not yet supplied, at least in this 
country. We notice a report of its culture and prepara- 
tion for market in Europe with profit, but do not know 


__ by what process it is prepared, unless by hand. 


Castration of Colts and other 
Animals.—“ W. R. T.,” New Kent, Va. Unless there 
‘was something which would prevent or make it incon- 
‘we would castrate young stock as early as pos- 
The younger they are, the more easily they get 
e cts of the operation. Lambs and young pigs 
fer any inconvenience if operated on before 

- = We have seen scores of young lambs 








castrated by simply clipping off the scrotum with a pair 
of sharp sheep-shcars when they were a week old lose 
scarcely a drop of blood, and the wound healed at once. 
For operating on colts with perfect safety, without loss 
of blood or need of firing or clamps, an instrument called 
an écraseur is made and used in Philadelphia. 





Eggs for Winter Use.—‘“A. B. M,” 
Clarion Co., Pa. Eggs can not be put up now for winter 
use without losing a great many. It is better to wait 
until September, when the fowls, having had a good run 
on the stubble fields and grain barns, begin to Jay plen- 
tifully, and eggs become cheap. Then they may be put 
down im kegs of strong lime-water, or milk of lime, and 
kept in a cool place for several months. 
carefully oiled with linseed-oil, and packed in bran or 
dry oats, they may be preserved in good order. 

Abortion in Cows.—“ J. B.,”’ Carthage, 
Mo., writes that he has had several cases of abortion in 
his herd which could be distinctly traced to the ill-cffect 
of the odor from dead animals. In one case three cows 
aborted when the only known or supposable reason was 
the effluvium from three dead cows which were permitted 
to Jie in an adjoining field to be eaten by hogs. Another 


-case occurred, and a dead hen was found beneath the 


feed-box, under the cow’s nose. He says if foul odors 
wiil bring about this effect in one case, why may not 
other foul odors have the same effect in other cases, and 
a cause little suspected be the origin of the mischief in 
many mysterious cases ? 

To Cure a Snake-bitten Horse.— 
“q. G. T.,’’ Madison Co., Tenn. Anold wound froma 
snake-bite, which now swells and discharges freely, 
might probably be cured by poulticing with bran or 
linseed-meal poultices frequently repeated and put on 
hot. When the wound is well cleaned, it might be 
washed with a solution of carbolic acid (1 part acid to 
100 of water), or with a weak solution of chloride of 
zinc, and then healed as acommon sore by injecting a 
little compound tincture of benzoin daily. 


Rye for Cows.—“ J. T. G.,” Hanover Co., 
Va. If the rye is free from ergot, or what is commonly 
called ‘“‘ spurred rye,” which consists of a dark brown 
fungoid body, an inch or less in length, and an eighth of 
an inch thick, growing on the ears, it may be safely fed 
to cows at any time. But as the ergot may be s0 easily 
overlooked when only slightly developed, it would be 
safer not to feed it to cows in calf after it has headed ont. 





Cholera in ~ Chickens.—“B. F. H.,” 
Washington, Pa. The best “‘cure” for cholera is pre- 
vention. Keep the fowls dry, and their roosts and yards 
perfectly clean and sweet. Change their food occasion- 
ally, and now and then give cooked meal in thick mush, 
or boiled potatoes mashed with meal. Cholera is very 
often the reaction from constipation, caused by too much 
dry grain. A little copperas in the water is a good tonic, 
and might be given once a week. To cure the disease 
when it has occurred, we have known alum-water given 
for drink, and food soaked in alum-water, with pills of 
bread crumb and red pepper, to be used. But it is much 
easier to prevent than to cure; at least we have always 
been successful in preventing it in our flocks. 


Oil-cake for Poultry.—“ A. C.,” Haver- 
hill, Mass. There is no necessity to give oil-cake or any 
other grain-feed than corn to poultry while that can be 
procured. With some meat-scraps, pounded oyster-shells 
or bones, a little chopped cabbage or other vegetables, 
and corn in moderation, poultry will do very well with- 
out any additional feed. 





Poultry «farming. —“C. H. G.,” Salt 
Lake city. Where eggs are thirty cents a dozen the 
year round, and fowls fifty to eighty cents each, it cer- 
tainly will pay to keep poultry. On ten acres, one thous- 
and fowls might be kept by using five acres alternately, 
but it would only be through tact and experience that it 
could be successfully done. It would be safest to com- 
mence with one hundred or two hundred, and increase 
graduaily. The feed should be mainly corn, boiled pota- 
toes, chopped cabbage, and meat-scraps, with broken 
bone and plenty of clean water. Ifthe houses are white- 
washed monthly, cleaned out weekly, and the roosts 
greased or oiled once or twice a month,.there will be no 
lice. Lice and filth accompany each other. <A hen will 
raise, on the average, ten chicks, and produce, for sale, 
five dozen eggs besides, at least. 





Leaden Pipe.—‘ J. C. 8.,” Rose Point, 
Pa., says in relation to the use of lead pipe that science 
is a good thing, but it needs to be corrected by expe- 
rience; and therefore, admitting that the use of lead pipe 
for conveying drinking water is dangerous scientifically 


Or if they are |! 





considered, yet experimentally he has found it to be per- 
fectly harmless. Even a leaden tank for storing drinking 
water has been found perfectly innoxious by one of his 
friends, and thus practical experience overcame theoretj- 
cal prejudice. Nevertheless tbe use of lead pipe és always 
dangerous; it is least so when a constant current of 
water is passing through it. No drinking water shonla 
be stored in a leaden tank. And further, while there are 
certain impurities in some waters which cause them to 
act less vigorously on the lead than pure water, without 
knowing whether these are present or not there ig a 
great risk run. The purer the water the more rapidly it 
dissolves the lead, 


When to Water Cattle.—“ A Farmer,” 
Grape Island, W. Va. The usual time to water cattle or 
horses is after feediug in the morning, a little before and 
after feeding at noon, and before feeding at night. These 
times are most convenient, and are probably as good as 
any other time that could be chosen. Copious watering 
at any one time should be avoided. 





Plaster in Stables.— J. E. M.” sees a 
statement in the Agréiculturist that plaster will not fix 
ammonia unless it is dissolved in water; why then, he 
asks, is plaster recommended to be scattered in stables 
and manure-heaps to fix the ammonia? For the reason 
that stable floors are always wet, and much liquid is in 
the manure, and the samc is true of manure-heaps. Then 
the plaster scattered is dissolved by the water, which 
holds much ammonia in solution, and decomposed, and 
sulphate of ammonia is formed, which is not volatile. 
Manure heaps should be kept moist that the solution 
and fixing of the ammonia, which is always forming 
during fermentation, may be completely effected. 





Benefits of Snow.—‘ Subscriber” asks 
in what way snow is beneficial to agriculture. It acts as 
a protection to meadows and wheat fields against severe 
cold and sudden changes of temperature. It also con- 
tains a larger proportion of ammonia than rain-water 
usually does, and thus, by furnishing a supply of this 
valuable fertilizer, has gaincd the name of the “ poor 
man’s manure ;” but it is equally true that it may have 
also gained this name for the reason that the man who 
relies upon it as the sole source of his manure will always 
be a poor man. 


Thumps.—“G. G. T.,’’ Madison Co., Tenn. 
Thumps is caused by spasms of the diaphragm, or mem- 
brane which separates the abdomen from the chest. It 
is the result of over-driving or over-exertion. It may 
sometimes be relieved by placing the horse in an airy, 
cool place, and giving him a copious drink of cold water. 
We know of ‘no permanent cure. 

Composting * Saltefish.°°—T. J. J.,"” 
Bath Co., , says he has read a good deal about com- 
posting fresh fish, and now would like to know how to 
compost salt-fish, which he can buy at six dollars per 
ton.—Is salted fish here meant, or salt-water fish as dis- 
tinguished from fresh-water fish ? We can not understand 
how salted fish can be for sale at that price. However, 
there is no difference in the method of composting 
whichever it may be. It should be mixed with earth in 
layers until rotted, and then spread upon the plowed soil 
and harrowed in, Such manure should be kept near the 
surface, 





Thomas Harrow.—“C. W. M.,” Spring- 
field, Vt., asks if the Thomas Harrow is fitted for use 
amongst stones and rocks.—By no means. The teeth are 
very light, and are not adapted to such roughusage. But 
why not get rid of those stones, at least the loose ones ? 
In plowing stony soil, if the stones are all thrown into the 
furrow and covered by the next furrow slice, this harrow, 
or any with sloping teeth, will not bring them up again 
to the surface ; and no stone that can not thus be covered 
should be allowed to lie upon the surface even in 
Vermont. 

Loss of Wilk.—‘N.8.,” Andover, Mass., 
has a cow that had an inflamed udder at last calving, and 
since then two teats have been dry. He would know 
whether or not it is worth while to try her once more 
with another calf, or slaughter her. It is quite possible 
that the cow, with good care and attention, may come 
out all right next time. She should be watched closely, 
and if the uddcr becomes hot or hard, it should be bathed 
in warm water and rubbed gently with the hand. The 


_cow should be kept warm, anda pound of epsom salts, 


with one ounce of powdered ginger, be given in slightly, 
warm water, with a teacupful of molasses in it. If the 
trouble again becomes scrious, the ndder should be 
rubbed twice a day with one ounce of tincture of iodine 
and one ounce of soap-liniment, mixed. If this should 
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be the result, however, the cow's period of usefulness 
may be considered as passed, and she may be turned into 
beef, The milk from an inflamed udder should not be 
used even by calves or pigs. 


Value of Cotton-seed as Manure. 
_\* BO. N.,” Tracy City, Tenn., asks, (ist.) What is the 
yalue of cotton-seed, when well rotted, as manure? (2d.) 
Is the decorticated seed cake worth more as a fertilizer 
than the seed? (3d.) Why arethe above values assumed, 
the values to be given in comparison with Guanape 
guano at $90 per ton ?—eplies ; (1st.) The value of cotton- 
seed consists principally of the nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid of the kernel, the husk being of no account to speak 
of, excepting for its potash and a little phosphoric acid. 
It may therefore .be discarded from the calculation. If 
the husk comprises half the weight of the sced—which 
is not far from the mark—there will then be in a ton of 
cotton-seed, according to the analyses of Prof. Johnson, 
and Prof. Voelcker of London, about 67.6 pounds of ni- 
trogen (equal to 81.5 pounds of ammonia), and 29 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, which will give a value of $14.38, as 
shown in the table below. (2d.) The cotton-seed cake 
being free from the hull, will contain just double the 
above quantities of fertilizing matters, and bear double 
the above value—equal to $23.75 per ton; the loss of oil 
in pressing the seed does not reduce its value in this re- 
spect. (3d.) The above values are assumed from the 
known constituents of the cotton-seed and the guano, 
and from the standard value set upon the ammonia or the 
nitrogen from which it is formed, and the phosphoric 
acid in the market, on which the market prices of the 
fertilizers are based. The following table sets the mat- 
ter forth as clearly as may be, viz. : 


Composition of Cotton-seed Cake: 
Nitrogen, 6.76 per cent = 135 lbs. per ton, @ 1%c. == 
$22.95 
Phos. acid, 2.90 per cent = 58 Iba. per ton, @ 10c. = 
5.80 
$28.75 
Composition of pure Guanape Guano (as per analysis re- 
cently made in New York). 
Nitrogen, 10.03 per cent = 200 lbs. per ton, @ 1%c. 





Phos, acid, 16.3 per cent = 826 Ibs. per ton, @ 10c. — 
32.60 
$66.60 

These values are the intrinsic values of the two arti- 
cles for their nitrogen and phosphoric acid alone. The 
market value of the guano above. described is $75 per 
ton in New York: If the value is to be estimated at $90 
per ton, a proportionate addition should be made to the 
value of the cotton-seed. 

Making Manure.—''J. C.C.,” Knoxville, 
Tenn., writes that he beds his cattle heavily with leaves, 
allowing them to remain in the stable until they become 
saturated with the liquid manure, when the whole is 
removed to the manure shed. By doing this he saves all 
the liquid. He thinks this plan open to the charge of 
being slip-shod, but it makes the best manure. This 
plan is far from being a slip-shod plan ; it is followed by 
eminent farmers who, by using abundant bedding, clean 
out their feeding-stalls at the end of the season only, 
when the manure is in the best condition. 








' Alsike Clover.—‘ J. C. McL.,’’ Plymouth, 
Jowa. So far as our experience has gone, alsike clover 
is preferable to red clover only on wet soils, where the 
red clover is apt to be heaved out by the frost. On such 
soils it succeeds well, and makes a good crop of hay. 
This, we believe, is consistent with the experience of 
others. It can not be cut a second time for seed; if 
grown for seed, the hay is sacrificed. 

‘ pRnES Sn 

Consumption of Food.—J. C. R.,” 
Randolph Cov., Ill. As a general rule, cattle, horses, and 
sheep will eat three per cent of their live weight of fod- 
der per day—that is very near their own weight every 
month. But there is a vast difference amongst them as 
to the profitable results of their consumption of food. 
Some will merely keep alive, while others will increase 
in weight and size, or produce milk in a much greater 
proportion for the food consumed. 

Suckering Corn.—‘ A. B.,” Mansfield, 
Ohio. We would certainly advise any farmer to remove 
suckers from corn, especially if he has planted a variety 
that suckers profusely. The suckers, if used for fodder 
for cows, or feed for hogs, Will pay for the trouble, and 
the corn crop is benefitted. 

Four Months in Texas. — ‘R. R:,” 
Adams Cov., Ill., writes that he spent four months of the 
past winter in Texas. There he saw a rich prairie soil 
which produces wheat, corn, oats, and cotton, and all the 








time during January and February the plows were run- 
ning. Land is there $3 to $5 per acre, and farms $10 to 
$25. The wild grasses are disappearing from over-pas- 
turing with cattle and horses, hundreds of which he saw 
dead upon the prairies, starved for want of feed. As 
usual in new countries, old things are passing away, and 
new methods of making » * ‘ing must be followed, for 
cattle raising is fast playing out in Central Texas. 





‘*Do Good and Make Money.°’—A 
fine opportunity to secure both these desirable results ia 
offered by the publishers of Hearth and Home and Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 
Department, and all suitable persons may find a capital 
and paying business in an Agency for both the vamable 
papers above mentioned, with their beautifal Chromos 
for each subscriber. For particulars, address Frank B. 
Van Siclen, Manager of Agency Department of Orange 
Judd & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 


Fourteen Weeks in Human 
Physiology, by J. Dorman Steele. Pp. 238. A. 8. 
Barnes &Co. This little volume comes to swell the list 
of those existing upon the same subject. It is by a 
teacher of repute, and by him is intended for school use. 
Altogether, we like it, notwithstanding some rather 
loose statements which here and there occur. The me- 
chanical execution is good, and the introduction of some 
figures, on which more than usual care has been be- 
stowed, illustrative of the bones, muscles, blood-vessels, 
etc., is a special feature, well calculated to give clear 
ideas on these important subdivisions. 

Turnips amongst Corn.—“W. 8.,” 
Binghamton, N. Y. White turnips may be sown 
amongst corn, without injury to the crop, any time up to 
August ist. The last time of cultivating the corn, a 
pound of seed may be scattered along the rows on the 
loose soil. Ifarain soon follows, no harrowing iv neces- 
sary; if not, a brush should be drawn up and down the 
rows. Ruta-bagas may be sown in the same manner, 
not later than the 10th or 12th of July. 





Bog-spavin.—“ W. C. M. B.,” Washington 
Co., Mo. Bog-spavin is an enlargement. at the hock- 
joint of the horse, and is a disease of the joint itself. 
Blood-spavin, which is also called thoroughpin, is an ob- 
struction of the vein by the swelling caused by the bog- 
spavin, and therefore these often exist together. But 
they arc two different things.” Bog-spavin rarely causes 
lameness, and, being often hereditary, is frequently in- 
curable. The only treatment is by applications of iodine 
ointment, once in the week, with lard every day; or by 
rubbing the joint with a liniment of two ounces of olive 
oil, one ounce of oil of turpentine, and one ounce of 
creosote, every second day. The feed should be of the 
best character, as spavined horses are never in complete 
health. 

Value of Peat-ashes.—''H. B.,” Port 
Jervis, N. Y. Peat-ashes are a valuable fertilizer; and 
if the peat is formed by the remains of woody plants, 
and is heavy and fibrous in texture, the ashes are worth 
more than the soft, pasty peat resulting from mosses and 
succulent plants. Experiments recently made in France 
showed that oats, wheat, and strawberry plants grew 
vigorously and bore heavily when planted and grown in 
a soil consisting largely of ashes of peat. 


The Force of the Wind,.—“H. Y.,” 
Baxter City, Kansas. The variation in the pressure of 
the wind in pounds, per square foot, is as the square of 
the velocity. Thus a wind moving five miles an hour 
exerts a pressure of .123 of a pound per square foot, 
while a wind at ten miles an hour, which is twice the 
rate, exerts four times the pressure, or .492 of a pound to 
the foot. The rule for finding the force of the wind is to 
multiply the surface, in feet, by the square of the velocity 
in feet, and the product by .002288, The result is press- 
ure in pounds, 


Steaming Food.—‘A. P. §8.,” Newark, 
N. J.—When it is said that it will not pay to steam food 
for less than twenty head of cattle, what is meant is that 
it will not pay to provide apparatus specially for less, 
than that number. If a person has the boiler and 
steam-pipes, and uses them for other purposes, he may 
use thém for this profitably for five or six head. 


Wheat and Chess.—‘B. F. B.” If a 
man should shut up a dog in his barn at night, and in the 
morning find a cat there instead, he would not be likely 
to jump at the conclusion that the dog had changed into 
acat. He would know that there must huve been a good 
reason for the substitution, even if he never found out 
what it was. So when chess grows in a wheat-field there 
is an equally good reason for its appearance, or for that 


They have established an Agency ; 


| of any other weed that may manifest itself, without ‘sup- 
posing that an impossibility equal to the change of a 
into.a cat had occurred. : 

Folding Sheep.—Mrs. “ P. 1.,” Charlotte, 
N.C. In the Agriculturist of November, 1871, the ‘me- 
thod of making hurdles for folding sheep was described 
and illustrated. The folding consists in dividing off a 
part of a field of clover or roots, by erecting the hurdles 
across it, and, as the crop is fed off, removing the hurdles 
farther back, and so pasturing the whole field by small 
portions at a time, 


Warts on Cows’ Teats.—Mrs. “8. E. 
H.,” Shawnee Co., Kan., can remove warts on cows 
teats, if they arc small, by clipping them off with a pair 
of sharp shears, and touching the spot with a little pow- 


to do this easily, they should be wetted daily and then 
rubbed carefully with a stick of Lunar Caustic (Nitrate 
of Silver). 

Potatoes for Cows. — “Subscriber.” 
Small potatoes, if boiled and fed when nearly cold with 
some bran or meal, are an excellent food for cows. Fed 
raw, they sometimes produce irritation or looseness of 
the bowels, which considerably reduces the flow of milk, 





Drawing Manure. — “ Subscriber.” 
Manure may be drawn and spread at any time, excepting 
on frozen ground, or where it will be washed from the 
surface ; but it should never be left in heaps in the field 
at any season of the year. See ‘*Ogden Farm Papers” 
in March Agriculturist. 

A Cord of Manare is 128 cubic feet; 
a wagon box 10 feet long, 8 feet 24% inches wide, and one 
foot deep holds a quarter of a cord. 





Sowing Grass Seed.—“ Blue Grass.” 
When grass seed is to be sown without any sheltering 
crop, it is necessary to prepare the ground by plowing 
and careful harrowing, then to sow the seed, and harrow 
or brush it in with a brush or light harrow—as early in 
the spring ‘as possible. 

Ground-sSumac Waste.—E. M. H.,” 
Great Falls, N. H. The value of ground-sumac waste 
from a tannery would be, when it is rotted, about equal 
to rotten leaves. It would make-a valuable material to 
bed cattle with, and add to the bulk of a manure pile, 
and for this purpose it ought to be worth at least two 
dollars a cord. 


Soil for Barley.— W.H.,” Vernon Co., 
Wis. Barley will not thrive on the rich, black loam of a 
river-bottom. A rich, sandy, upland loam is the most 
suitable soil, and on such a soil there is seldom any 
trouble about want of stiffness in the straw. The best 
application to stiffen the straw is salt, at the rate of three 
or four bushels per acre, sown in May. 





Waste Salt. — “J..B.,’’ Port Richmond. 
Waste salt, or salt water of any kind, may be profitably 
applied to an asparagus-bed, at the rate of a peck of salt 
to the square rod of ground, If there is no asparagus- 
bed—but there ought to be in every farmer’s garden—or 
the salt is in too great a quantity to be thus used, it may 
be scattered over a meadow or added to the manure pile. 


A New Subscriber’s Questions.— 
Directions for reducing bones, preparing blood and 
spoiled fish for manure, and the value of tan-bark, have 
all been fully given in the Agricudturist for 1872, which 
can be had for $1.50. It is impracticable for us to repeat 
what has been told so recently in our columns, 





Patent HMatching-Boxes.—“J. fF.,” 
Peapack, N. J. Our advice to any person who desires to 
patent an artificial hatching apparatus, which he has in- 
vented, is simply ‘‘ Don’t.”” _We would never advise any 
one to buy it, even if it should succeed perfectly. There 
are a great many such inventions now lying dormant. 


What is a Globule ?—“N. 0.,”” Omaha, 
Nebraska, asks what is the meaning of the prescriptions 
in ‘*Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers,” in which “drops, 
or globules,” are ordered to be given of certain sub- 
stances, such as worm-seed. How can he get drops, or 
globules, of a seed or powder? The remedies given in 
that work are ‘‘ homeeopathic,” and the terms given are 
such as are used by practitioners of that name. Persons 





guide than Herbert. McClure’s method of treating 





horses, cattle, and sheep is a useful hand-book. 





dered copperas to stop bleeding. If they are too large . 


. 


be 


who do not desire to follow the homeopathic methods, or - ; 
who are unacquainted with them, had better use another - 
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‘The Northern Pacific Railroad,— 
We learn that on June 4th the track of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad reached the Missouri River at Bismarck, 
Dakota, and the entire division of 450 miles from Duluth 
to Bismarck is open to business. Connection is made 
here with the navigation of the upper and lower Mis- 
souri. A line of steamers is established between, this 
point and Fort Benton, in Western Montana, and ship- 
ments of both government and private freight are heing 
made by this new route to the North-west. The railroad 
surveying expedition, with a military escort under.com; 
mand of General Stanley, was to start west June, 16th, 
with the intention of making a final and definite location 
of the line of the road from the crossing of, the. Missouri 


to the crossing of the Yellowstone, and along that river, 


to Central Montana, this being the only portion of the 
route not yet determined. 


The Value of the Agriculturist,— 
Mr. R. R. Asbury, of the Alabama Institution for the 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, writing to Ogden Farm, says; 
“It may be some gratiZcation to you to know how much 
I feel indebted to you for the Ogden Farm papers. In 
them my attention was first directed to the Jerseys, and 
Isoon became convinced that they were the cattle for 
the scant pastures of this country. Favorable circum- 
stances enabled me to buy three from Mr. Cary, and 
afterwards I got a bull of his raising. Now, I have got 
-back all the money I had paid out, and $127 besides, and 
have on hand five full bloods, two of them imported. I 
have benefitted at least $1,200 by your papers in the past 
four years.” 

Believes in Soiling.—“ J. B. T.”’ writes 
from South Amboy, N. J.: ‘I have been much interested 
in the soiling articles. I am so pleased with my own 
experiment, I can not refrain from sending sample of 
common clover cut this 26fh of May—thirty-three and a 
half inches to the head. This, considering late spring, 
is at this date. Iam soiling seventeen cows. Am 
much pleased with the system. I feed corn-meal, 100 lbs. 
mixed with 50 Ibs. of bran, made ina slop, six hours 
before feeding. In hot weather this gets sour.” 


Grafting.—‘F. L. E.,” Hawley, Mass., 


wishes to know if plum, pear, and cherry scions will ° 


grow if grafted into an apple-tree.—The plum and cherry 
are too unlike to be grafted upon the apple. The pear, 
however, being more nearly related, will form a union 
with the apple stock, but this kind of grafting has not 
been found profitable or reliable. 


Pickles, Again.—Every summer brings 
us a series of inquiries in regard to the making of pickles 
such as are sold in bottles. The pickling and preserving 
business is a regular trade, as is that of the confectioner 
or baker, and has to be learned. It is also a business 
that can not be started successfully upon a small scale, 
as one in doing so would have to compete with immense 
factories that employ many skilled hands and take the 
produce of a hundred farms. As to the frequent question 
as to the kind of vinegar used in the bottled pickles—it 
is whisky vinegar, though commonly called ‘“ whitc 
wine.” Being free from the coloring matter of the cider, 
pickles put up in this vinegar are more pleasing to the 
eye, but no better, nor even so good, to the taste than 
those preserved in cider vinegar. Those who live where 
they can not readily send their cucumbers to a pickle 
factory should grow some other crop. Pickle cultivation 
is profitable only where there is a near market. 


To the Boys and Girls. 


THE MENAGERIE PRIZES. 
———— 


Ehave finished reading your essays for. the menagerie 
‘prizes, and no small job has it been. I wonder if it is 
possible to state a thing so plainly that some one will not 
misunderstand it. I stated ‘cach article must give fall 
name and age,” yet here are some articles with initials 
only, and some with initials for the first name. If one 
writes J. Smith, how am I to know whether it is intend- 





_ed for Jane or James Smith? - 


Then I said as plainly as could be: ‘“ There are fifteen 
of these words, and these form the subject of the prize. 
The prizes will be given—five to boys and five to girls— 
the best articles written upon these words.” Then I 

tated the words. It seems difficult to understand 
One after this could write an article upon onc, 
our of these words, as some did. Another time 
it is not possible to state the conditions in 
it will be in:possible for any one to mis- 


¢ curious mistakes fallen into 
‘ord No, 6 was ap- 











wiil dislodge n. si of the bees. 
& goose or turk:»-quill, or something similar, brush off 
the remainder. 
them made crocked for the purpose, with both edges 
sharp—cut off all the sealed cells, and put the frame in 


pendages. Of course, these words in the prize announce- 
ment had reference to their use in the menagerie article 
from which they were taken. Yet, to my astonishment, 
several named the parts to a locomotive engine (1), and one 
; put down a horse as a locomotive appendage to a canal- 
boat. Then seycral showed a queer misapprehension of 


the 9th question, ‘‘ San Diego. to Monterey—upon what | 


ocean did I sail, and in what direction?’ Some took 
me down the coast of Mexico, and gave me a land route 
| agross from, Mazatlan or Acapulco to Monterey in Nuevo 
Leon, Eastern Mexico; while others kindly sent me 
/round Cape Horn and across the Caribbean Sea and Gulf 
| Of. Mexico, where they left me, there being no steamboat 
{communication with this Monterey. It is strange that 
| those who knew about Monterey in Mexico shonld not 
‘know about the more important seaport of that name in 
ithe United States. 
‘With the exception of these queer blunders, the an- 
iswers scent have been remarkably good. Indeed, I do 
not think I have had in any prize competition so much 
difficulty in selecting the best. There is one. unpleasant 
thingin the awarding of prizes—that is, the feeling that 
I must leave out those who have worked just as hard as 
those to whem they are awarded. I have, with the per- 
mission of the publishers, increased the number of 
prizes, for both boys and girls, from the five offered to 
eight, and this does not take in all that I would like to 


include. Those who are not successful will have a chance | 


to try again at some other competition. 
fam very glad to notice how many of the boys and giris 


| fig. 1. 
| the top. 


wrote that they should be amply repaid for their labor by | 


the information they had gained in working up their 
articles. That is the right view to take of it. This has 
been a very useful exercise, and I hope to give you more 
quite as instructive. Tue Docron. 


BOYS’ PRIZES. 

The First Prize of a Dictionary to Geo. A. Bentley, 
Eyota, Mich. The other prizes, books, to G. Alfred 
Tyzzer, Wakeficld, Mass.; E. V. Aldridge, Daggett’s 
Mills, Pa.; J. Edward Bangs, New Rutland, IIl.; Wm. 
Henry Doel, Jr., Chester, Ont.; A. M. Knowlton, West- 
boro, Mass.; Chas. K. Swartz, Williamsport, Pa.; Ed- 
mund C, Hill, Allentown, Pa. 

GIRLS’ PRIZES. 

First Prize of a Dictionary to Nellie B. Nest, Washing- 
ton Heights, N. Y. Prizes of books to Matty Barry, Bar- 
ryville, Iowa; Lena S. Goodwin, Greenwich, N. J.; Amy 


V. Wright, Springfield, Mo,; Mary A. E. Wakksh, Jerusa: | 
lem Mills P. O., Md. ; Mattie B. Rucker, Wapella, Ill.; | 


Grace D. Percival, Savannah, O.; Mattie Muncey, 


Bristol, Pa. 


Please Notice.—Those who are entitled to prizes other 
than Dictionaries will be allowed to select any book in 
the regular trade that retails for two dollars or less. 
They will please indicate their choice before July 10th. 


To those who fail to make known their requests The 


Doctor will send such books as he thinks suitable. 
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Bee Notes.—Advice to Beginners. 
BY M. QUINBY. 


Had I known that the early yield of honey would be as 
extensive as it has been, I should have said more of the 
Extractor in the June number. Very many stocks, in 
consequence of cold, became largely reduced in num- 
bers, and had not maturing brood to replace the old bees 
that are continually dying off. Stocks of very moderate 
strength accumulated honey very fast, and filled the cells 
that should be occupied with brood as soon as there 
were bees to keep it warm. When the honey obtained is 
just about what the bees would use in nursing the brood, 
the queen is not limited for room to deposit eggs as fast as 
itcan be protected. Hives that now (June 1st) have honey 
already sufficient for winter, and consequently a small 
place for rearing brood, will be apt to remain nearly sta- 
tionary throughout the summer. We have recently dis- 
covered a remedy for this state of things. We can easily 
comprehend that if these brood-combs can be emptied of 
their honey and returned to the bees, they will refill 
them with more brood as well as honey. The bees wiil 
accumulate until there are-enohgh to work in boxes. 
But with the old box-hive we can not work in this way. 
With most movable hives with cou:bs there is no diffi- 
culty. Some time in the middle cf the day, when the 
bees are engaged, open the hive and lift out a comb from 
the ontside; ho. 1 it over the other combs, and give it 
two or three ver:.cal and sudden shakes or jerks, which 
With the fcather end of 


Then, with a sharp knife—we have 








the extracior. 


Four are usually taken at once. 























Extractors are made of different sizes, according to the 
dimensions of the comb. But, as the largest will] empty 
the smallest combs, and the small sizes will not empty 
the large ones, it is best to get a machine adapted to all. 
The principle of allis the same. The honey is thrown 
out by centrifugal force, . L will endeavor to describe the 
one I consider the best adapted. A can, made of heavy 
tin, two feet diameter, the same in depth. will belabkont 
right. This catches and holds the honey as it is thrown 
out. A frame is made for the inside—iron is better thay 
wood. Let the pieces be 23 inches long, and crogs cacy 








Fig. 1.—cross-BaRs. 


other in the middle, with a hole through the center, as in 
One frame is required for the bottom, and one for 
Connect with a wooden strip on each outer 
end, and you have a frame like that in fig. 2. The bottom 
cross-piece has additional pieces to help steady the comb. 
Tinned wire-cloth, 14-inch mesh, 18 or 20 inches wide, is 
put around the outside and held by nails. Through the 
center is put a half-inch round iron rod on which it re- 
volves; it can be keyed fast if it is wished to have the 
rod turn. The bottom end can be secured by a small 
wooden bar across the bottom. The top end in the same 
way, with the bar above the top. On the upper side of 
the upper cross-frame are means attached to give the 
rotary motion, if geared to increase the motion. We 
have it geared like the old fanning-mill, with cog-wheel. 
Others use a strap and small pulley to increase the mo- 
tion. Others still have no gearing, and get only one turn 
of the cylinder to one of the arm, which makes faster 
turning necessary. There are several minor points 
about it that will suggest themselves to @ man of ordin- 











Fig. 2.—FRAME OF EXTRACTOR. 


ary ingenuity: viz., a hole through the bottom of the 
can to draw off the honey; legs under the bottom; a 
crank at the top to turn it with; how to fasten the small 
wheel to the cross-piece, fastening the crank on, ete. 
When all is ready, set in the combs, and lean them 
nea act Ts “side of the wire cloth. Turn it just fast 
encagh to throw out the honey. A little experience will 
soon decide that. Then reverse the comb and empty the 
other side, when it can be returned to the hive. If there 
should be unsealed brood in the combs, and any is threwn 
out, it indicates that yon have turned too fast. The 
warmer the weather, the slower the turning should be. 
No bee-bread or pollen is thrown out in any case, and 
the honey thus obtained is as pure as the purest box- 
honey. It has becn sent to nfarket in fruit-jars or cans, 
pints, quarts, half-gallons, small tin cans of 10 and 20 
Ibs., firkins of 40 and %5 lbs., and barrels of 4 and 500 Ibs. 
The best way is yet undecided. If kept in wooden ves- 
sels for the summer, they shonld be of a kind that would 
impart no unpleasant flavor; It should be kept in a dry 
atmosphere; and could the vesscl be full, and sealed 
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perfectly tight, it might not become candied, If every 
one sending this honey to market would seal it, and send 


an affidavit that it was not adulterated in any way, it | 


would do much towards its reputation for pure honey. 
Its remarkable whiteness often makes buyers doubtful. 

The boxes in the hive described last month can be ex- 
amined at any time by just moving the sides, and not 
allowing a bee to fly. Do not wait for every cell to be 
sealed, as there will be a few scattered ones uncapped 
fora month. ‘ake off all as soon as the general smooth 
surface of all the combs is sealed over. The quicker 








Fig. 3.—MANNER OF SECURING FRAMES. 


ooxes are filled, the finer the combs appear. If left only 
a few days after being sealed, the bees will, by running 
over it, soil the pure, white surface. The honey, of 
course, is just as pure, but the yellow tinge added makes 
it just a little less attractive in market or on the table at 
home. If a full box that has been quickly filled is removed 
at once, and replaced by an empty onc, a gain of one 
or more might be the result. If bees are getting honey 
at the time boxes are taken there is but little danger of 
robbing, and they inay be set near the hive for the bees 
to leave them, allowing the young bees just hatched to 
creep to the entrance. Do not let the hot sun shine on 
the boxes at any time. The best time to market honey 
is nsually October. To keep it through the hot weather, 
put it, ist, where it is dry; 2d, dark; 3d, cool; 4th, 
where it will not be stolen. 

The methods of queen-rearing will have to be deferred 
until another month. 

(The materials for illustrating the hive described last 
month did nof reach us in time for the engravings to ac- 





Fig. 4.—CLAMP FOR FASTENING COVER. 


company the article ; we give them here: Figure 8 shows 
the manner in which the frames are held in an upright 
position by means of a bent piece of hoop-iron attached 
to the lower part of one end of each frame; this hooks 
into a flat piece of similar iron fastened to the bottom 
board. This engraving is much out of proportion, it 
having been drawn from a small model made of parts of 
the usual size. Its object is solely to show the manner 
of supporting the frames. The clasp or clamp for fasten- 
ing together the side of the cover of the hive is shown 
in fig. 4. This is a simple and efficient unpatented 
invention of Mr. Quinby’s, and we presume he furvishes 
them on application.—Ep.] : 


Ogden Farm Papers.—No, 41. 

We receive ample evidence that the Jersey 
cow is well adapted to the Southern soil and 
climate. Mr. J. H. Freeman, of J ackson,Tenn., 
recently wrote: “ After three days’ experiment 
with ‘Belle of Ogden Farm’ as a milkcr, I give 
you the following result: 








| May 10.—Morning, 16 Ibs.; evening,18 1lbs.=29 Ibs, 


| 











Ibs. ; evening, 13% Ibs.=28% lbs. 
Ibs. 


May 11.—Morning, 15 
May 12.—Morning, 15% lbs. ; evening, 13% Ibs.=29 


Total in three days. .............seeeserees 861% Ibs. 
(About fourteen quarts per day.) 

The calf was in each instance allowed to 
take what it wanted. I would state, however, 
that the calf, while hearty and vigorous, does 
not seem to take as much milk as other calves 
of same age. I hope you may have a dozen 
heifers as good milkers as this one, but can’t 
say Iam sorry you sold her. No amount of 
money can tempt me to sell her.” 

“ Belle of Ogden Farm” was dropped January 
19th, 1871, and was consequently less than 28 
months old when this experiment was made. 
The calf (her first one) was dropped April 15th, 
1873, and was twenty-six days old when the ex- 
periment in question was made. 


A correspondent writes: “I see that you have 
renewed your complaints of abortion among 
your cows. By yout writings, it seems you 
feed steamed corn-fodder. If you trace the 
matter up, I think you will find that the abor- 
tions are produced by the fungus growth (smut) 
on the corn-fodder. Experience has taught me 
that all fungus growth on vegetables—ergot of 
rye taking the lead—are productive of abortion 
inanimals. Fungus, high feeding, a great ten- 
sion of the milking secretions, are all existing 
causes to abortion. Ihave known abortions to be 
produced in mares by the fungus on oat-straw. 
The large-growing corn is more apt to have 
fungus than the kinds that produce a smaller 
stalk, and high manuring produces it also. 
This is one of the things to be overcome in 
high manuring and in forced vegetable growth. 
The greater the overgrowth of the plant the 
more liable to disease. The only remedy I can 
suggest about fungus in corn-fodder is to go 
through the field before cutting, and select the 
stalks that have fungus and cut them down. 
Whether wetting or soaking feed with fungus 
dust on it will destroy it or not, I can not say, 
but, chemically speaking, I think its effects are 
unchanged by the wetting or steaming process. 
Hoping this may be of some benefit to you, and 
the means of preventing abortions among ani- 
mals belonging to others, I remain,” ete., etc. 
“P,$.—I have known clubbing cows on the 
back with a club to produce abortion. I always 
keep a leather whip or two about the stables. 
From what I can Jearn, fungus produces nausea 
and contracts the uterus. I suppose there is 
something among the drugs (perhaps whisky) 
that would antidote the effect of fungus.” 


There! This isa copy of a well-meant letter, 
from a man who knows a good deal more about 
some things than he will when he shall have 
extended his sources of knowledge by further 
study and observation. Iam glad to have re- 
ceived it, and congratulate him on having 
written it. It isa step in the path of specula- 
tion and investigation that can not fail to lead 
to good results if faithfully continued. All such 
efforts help to make farmers more intelligent 
and more useful. At the same time, it is only 
astep, and the path is beset with difficulties that 
are not now foreseen, The causes of abortion 
in cows lie in the distant horizon, and no one 
has yet gone far enough to find them. Exam- 
ining this letter in the light of my own expe- 
rience, I find: (1) That only a small percentage 
of our cows have aborted while on corn-fodder. 
(2) Not nearly all of them have aborted on 
steamed fodder. (8) The first case we ever had 
was inastable where only long hay (and of 





eR : 
good quality) was fed. (4) Quite a number 
were young heifers with their first calves, and 
there had never been the least stimulation of the 
lacteal secretion—had been no lacteal secretion 
atall. (5) We have had at least as many cases 
where we have fed very moderately as where we 
have fed abundantly. (6) Small-growing corn 
produces often more fungus than that of ranker: 
growth. (7) It is at least “not proven” that 
high manuring (which is necessary to a vigor- 
ous growth of corn) is conducive to the produc- 
tion of fungus. 

And these seven findings show that my cor- 
respondent is further from a solution of the 
question than he fancies, Whether corn-smut 
has the effect he’ suggests I do not know. It 
is established that the ergot of rye conduces to 
abortion in the human subject. It is tnferred 
(and with much plausibility) that it has the 
same effect on the cow. Beyond this, so far as 
I have been able to learn, we can make no 
positive assertion. I have never known of a 
casé of nausea in a cow, and do not know what 
its effects would‘be. I did not suppose them 
to_be subject to any ‘“‘retching” that could pro- 
duce a contraction of the uterus. If corn-smut 
has the same effect as ergot, surely its treatment 
for some hours with live steam ought to destroy 
it. At all events, this process is not to be 
classed with any mere wetting. The suggestion 
about clubbing cows over the back does not ap- 
ply to any case within my knowledge. I would 
as soon think of shooting a cow, and done with 
it. Neither do I think that a “leather whip” 
is a proper article of furniture for a cow-stable. 
Under no circumstances should a cow or a 
heifer be touched or even threatened ‘with a 
whip, or in any other way abused or frightened. 
L have had occasional abortions traceable to in- 
juries received from other cows, but this is very 
different from and much less serious than those 
causes about the origin of which, as Lord Dun- 
dreary says, ‘no fellow can find out ”—those 
mysterious and apparently contagious abortions 
among a herd of cows kept under precisely the 
same conditions that have for years before 
maintained a perfect state of health. 

The New York State Agricultural Society 
has made a very strenuous effort to learn some- 
thing about this matter of abortion, and em- 
ployed a very competent committee to examine 
into the subject. Their investigations extended 
through the years 1867, 68, and ’69, and covered 
every conceivable class of causes which might 
directly or indirectly produce the disease. The 
result of all their labors is practically n@. They 
were unable to form any theory which could be 
made to account for the facts that came under 
their notice. Conditions which attended fre- 
quent abortion in one case were equally marked 
in others where there was no. abortion at all. 
Even ergot, which seemed a probable cause, 
was not convicted of guilt. Dr. Carmalt (the 
Commissioner of 1869) says in the appendix of 
his report: “ Your Commissioner has been un- 
able, after a careful examination, to establish 
any constant relation between the amount of 
ergot and the frequency of abortion, but the 
latter occurs irrespective of the amount of ergot 
in the grasses constituting the hay.” 

The subject is of the utmost importance, and 
can not be too carefully studied by all who have 
the care of cows—but the investigations con- 
cerning it have been carried much too far for it 
to receive material help from individual farmers 
who jump at conclusions which have long ago 
been proyed fallacious, We know much less of 
abortion than we do of the potato-rot, and we 
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are at least ag far from a remedy. Tie most 
valuable suggestion about it that can-now be 
_ made is that the most watchful care should be 
exercised not to allow a cow to abort in the 
presence, nor within sight, smell, or hearing of 
other pregnant animals, and to keep her iso- 
latea for at least two weeks afterward. There 
is always some indication about the udder and 
vulva of the approaching trouble. 
In the above, I trust that there is no sugges- 
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“Fig. L- —FRONT ELEVATION OF COTTAGE. 


tion of anything but pleasure in the receipt of 
the letter referred to. Allsuch letters are espe- 
cially welcome. I reply as I do to this one only 
because I know that the operations of many 
natural causes with which we have to deal in 
our occupation as farmers are more hidden than 
many suppose, and have already received more 
critical investigation—thus far without practical 
result. Happily, the trouble is leaving us. We 
have had no repetition of abortion in the same 
animal, and several which aborted last year have 
carried their calyes to the full period. Our 
greatest loss arises from the fact that we can 
not offer for sale for a year or two cows which 
have played us this trick. The flow of milk 
has in each case risen to the usual quantity. 

’ Tam now trying an experiment—one in the 

issue of whicia many beside myself will be much 

interested, because it relates to the very vital 

question of labor. Having a multiplicity of 
occupations, not all at Newport, I necessarily 

do my farming “at arm’s Icngth,” and the arm 





Fig. 3.—PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR. 


is sometimes very much elongated indeed. All 
‘farmers know that what, in these days of big 
pay and short hours, is called “a fair day’s 
_ work” will not answer our purpose. We want 
more steam—wmore personal interest in the work. 
~~ At least, those who are in responsible positions 
= “mast be stimulated to drive things. It has been | 
Si y stated that we changed foremen this 


| and I need no longer scold, and nag, and coax, 


strong, active, and intelligent, and began very 
well indeed. It was of the utmost consequence 
to keep them good, and to counteract the natu- 
ral tendency of all hired help in America to 
fall into the indolent and slip-shod ways which 
are the bane of the whole labor question. 
Hindrek—whom even five years of American 
farm-life have been powerless to contaminate— 
had earned a reward of merit, and might have 
in him still more energy which personal interest 
would develop. 
The experiment consists in an application of 
the principle which alone serves to promise a 
fair solution of the whole labor question—the 
principle of co-operation.” The great difficulty 
lay in the method of application. It is easy 
enough in manufactures and in trade to decide 
what shall be a fair basis on which to divide 
profits between capital and superintendence on 
the one hand and labor .on the other. I have 
even been able to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the matter in the case of my market- 
garden and greenhouses, where “co-operation” 
has worked very satisfactorily for two- years 
past. But it is not éasy in farming, where the 
capital is large in proportion to the assured 
income, and where the risks are great; where 
the element of “luck” has more to do with-the 
profit-and-loss account than in any other occu- 
pation; and where the improvement or depre- 
ciation of the value of the land can not be esti- 
mated. In the case of Ogden Farm the diffi- 
culty is still greater because of the high value 
of the thorough-bred stock, which is entirely 
independent of the services of the hands. 


The basis finally decided upon was the follow- 
ing: Wages, household expenses, forage of all 
kinds, and the repair of tools, etc., etc., are 
more or less under the control of the immediate 
manager of the farm Hired pasture and pur- 
chased manure tend directly to increase of for- 
age or other crops. Consequently, these items 
are to be reckoned by themselves, on the debit 
side of the account. On the other, we put all 
sales of butter, poultry, swine, and produce of 
all kinds, and make an allowance of so much a 
month for the keep of all calves, young stock, 
and cows notin profit. Whatever profit this 
account shows at the end of the year (up to a 
certain figure) is to belong equally to the man- 
ager, his wife, and Hindrek. I think the basis 
is a fair one, and it is of a sort that almost any 
farmer may adopt. I do not give the figures on 
which the arrangement is established, because 
it is not necessary to the illustration, and would 
hardly be a guide in other cases; also because 
the influence of any example may as well be 
exerted without the unnecessary exposure of 
one’s personal affairs. It is enough to say that 
the sum named as the share of the three per- 
sons is a large one, and that I expect to have to 
pay them the full amount. They were “satis- 
fied” with their wages, and they would have 
been glad of a much smaller share of profits 
than I have set apart for them; but the purpose 
was to make the success of our operations in 
every detail so important to them that they 
would have the same effective interest in them 


another man in the field, has cuntirely ceageg, 
My “how goes it?” is now answered by “ ganz 
wohl” (first-rate)—it used to be “ ziemlich” 
(so so). Fam now told with delight that 86 }bs. 
of butter were made at the semi-weekly churn- 
ing; it used to be with a sad prospect of 109° 
prints .o make that the woman saw 50 lbs. 
come from the churn. In fact, to make a long 
story short, it makes all the difference between 
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_ Fig. 2.—SIDE ELEVATION OF COTTAGE. 


a pleasure and a pain in the management of the 
farm, and Iam quietly chuckling over the con- 
viction that in straining for their bonus, these 
worthy people are quietly putting twice its 
amount into our own pockets of money that 
comes solely from their extra exertions, and 
which under the old system we never should 
have seen; so much clear profit on this little 
speculation, the foundation of which is—to give 
the laborer a share of the proceeds of his work 
and his vigilance aside from his'regular wages. 


— 





A Neat Farm-Laborer’s Cottage. 


The demand for houses for laboring men and 
for small farmers, which shall be pretty without 
being too costly, is a rapidly growing one, and 
we are glad to present herewith the designs for 
“a pair of cottages” recently published by the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

It is intended to be built of brick, except the 
gables, which are “ corbelled out 16 inches; and 
the timber walls, brick-nogged and plastered 
externally, are only six inches thick”—that is, 
timbers are built into the wall, the spaces be- 
tween them being filled in with broken bricks 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND sTORY.- 


and plastered over so as to have the wood ex- 





as though they owned the farm. This a small 
sum would not have done. 

The effect on the movement and “go” of the 
whole farm’is very much as though I had con- 
nected it with a large galvanic battery. My 
part has become very much that of a spectator, 


and wheedle. The work goes as it never 
went before—and it will keep going. The 





spring. “The new man and his wife are young, 


posed to view. The partition between the two 
houses should be built of brick (eight inches) 
so as to separate their sounds. 

By altering the interior arrangement, this 
would make a charming home for a farmer's 
family, or an attractive suburban cottage. The 
style could be more cheaply imitated in wood, 
but brick or stone (well clad with vines) would 
bemuch more picturesque. The plans of the 
arrangement of the first and second stories 





clamor for another servant in the house, and 


being lettered need no further explanation. 
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The Bittern or Stake-driver. 


—_e-—— 


Birds of the Heron family are quite sure to 
attract popular attention on account of their 
large size and their striking form. Their long 
legs are formed for 
wading, and their 
long and hard bills 
indicate that they 
are adapted to catch 
living. prey. The 
plumage of some is 
noticeable and val- 
ued for its beauty. 
Our commonest re- 
presentative of this 
family is the Bittern 
or Stake -driver— 
Botaurus lentigino- 
sus of the ornitho- 
logists — which is 
found all over North 
America. The 
length of this bird 
is 264 .inches; . its 
bill is 22° inches 
long. Its general 
color is a brownish 
yellow, which is 
mottled with dark 
brown and brown- 
ish red; upon each 
side of the neck there is a broad black stripe 
which starts behind the ear. This is less noc- 
turnal in its habits than most others of the 
Heron family, and is therefore more frequently 
seen. It is especially common in the northern 
New England States, arriving from the South 
in March and April, and remaining until Oc- 
tober. Its food is fishes, frogs, and probably 
small mammals, and insects, which it pursues 
with great industry. Like others of its family, 
it is social during the breeding season, but soli- 
tary at other times. A dozen or more pairs 
will build their nests withinasmallarea. Their 
nests are built of 


twigs, leaves, and It S 
grass, and are placed es \ aor 
on low bushes or OS y 
on’ thick tufts of 
grass. The eggs 


are usually four, of 
a rich drab color. 
This bird gets the 
name of . Stake- 
Griver from the 
peculiar note of the 
male at the breed- 
ing season, which 
is so like the sound 
made by driving a 
stake with a mallet, 
that persons have 
been deceived by it, 
and in endeavoring 
to find the work- 
man have been led 
into the swampy 
haunt of the birds. 
One author renders 
the note of the bird 
as chunk - a-lunk- 
chunk, quank-chunk-a-lunk-chunk. The young 
birds are able to take care of themselves in 
August, when the colony breaks up. Audubon 
seems to have known but little about this very 
common bird, as in all his experience he never 
found a nest, He says that the bird is ex- 











tremely timid, and that upon several occasions 
he has come upon them suddenly, and they 
were so frightened that he could knock them 
down with an oar. When wounded, they 


show fight, especially if a dog is present, and 
with their large bill they are capable of in- 





BITTERN OR STAKE-DRIVER. 


flicting severe wounds, and prove themselves 
no insignificant antagonists when attacked. 
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The Red-wing Blackbird. 





It is a pity that so handsome a bird as the 
Red-wing or Swamp Blackbird should have a 
bad character. "When the farmer counts up his 
feathered friends this bird is not among them. 
He has reason to regard this bird as his enemy 
when he is obliged with “force and arms” to 
drive it away from his grain-fields. The male 
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appearance at the north in March, and nest- 
building commences in May. The nest is upon 
low bushes growing in or overhanging the 
water, or in a tussock of sedge; it is built of 
coarse grasses and leaves, and lined with finer 
grasses, The eggs are four to six, light blue, 
mottled with brown. 
Usually there are 
two broods in a 
season, and when 
the last brood has 
left the nest the 
various families join 
and form large 
flocks of one to two 
hundred. « This is 
the time of tribula- 
tion to the farmer, 
— as the birds give 
his. grain-fields no 
quarter. It is said 
that localities near 
the sea-coast are 
more infested by 
them than far in- 
land, and that flocks 
containing a thou- 
sand birds. are not 
rare... Of course, 
the farmer has, in 
self-defense, to use 
powder and shot to 
defend his . crops, 
and by the time the birds start southward, in 
October, their numbers are materially di- 
minished. _Some set poison to destroy the 
birds, but this is not to be commended. 
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IMPREGNATION OF Eaas.—‘*M. K. W.,” 
Marietta, Ohio. The process of the impregna- 
tion of eggs is one that we know but little 
about, and one on which intelligent farmers can 
do much to enlighten themselves and others by 
close and accurate observation. It is generally 
supposed that hens’ eggs require each a distinct 
impregnation. It is 
known that turkeys’ 
eggs reauirebut one 
impregnation to fer- 
tilize the whole con- 
tents.of the ovary 
for one season. It 
is therefore unneces- 
sary for wu farmer 
to keep a turkey- 
cock if he can pro- 
cure its services on 
one single occasion. 
In_ England, _ tur- 
key-cocks are loan- 
ed or hired in this 
way regularly.. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz re- 
cently mentioned in 
one of his lectures 
that it had been 
stated that a turkey 
hen which lost her 
nest of eggs would 
lay another setting | 
which would be 
fertile without the 


is a very showy bird; its plumage is a shining | repeated presence of the male turkey, but that 


velvet black, with a greenish reflection, and its 
shoulders are of a bright vermilion red. The 
female wears « less showy dress, the prevailing 
colors being brown and brownish yellow, with 
white on the under parts. This bird makes its 


he could not vouch for it; if true, it was an in- 
teresting fact which he would desire to have de- 
termined. Any well authenticated cases of such 
an occurrence within the experience of any of 
our readers would be received by us with thanks, 

































































Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No, 115. 

Last year the wheat crop of Western New 
York was the poorest we have had since I have 
been on this farm; and this year it is worse than 
it was last year. That which was sown early 
is badly injured by the Hessian-fly; and that 
which was sown late is thin and poor. 

Farmers are thoroughly discouraged. Said 
one of my neighbors to-day: “I had calculated 

on getting five or six hundred dollars for my 
wheat, but I shall not get much more than the 
seed.” 

“You farmers must be getting rich,” said a 
city friend, “with wheat at $2.25 per bushel, 
potatoes at $1.15, and hay $32 per ton.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “farming is a splendid busi- 
ness. Don’t you want to buyafarm? Farming 
is nota monopoly. It is not patented. This 
isa free country. If you think we are getting 
rich you will find plenty of farms for sale.” 

But to be serious, taking the city view of the 

matter, farmers, in this section at any rate, 
ought to be doing better than they are. There 
are two main reasons why we are not making 
money. First, the extreme fluctuation in 
prices;- and second, the low average crops 
per acre. 
~ There is no remedy for the fluctuation in 
prices. It depends on causes beyond the con- 
trol of an individual farmer. It is not caused 
to any great extent by “middlemen,” or specu- 
lators, or railroad monopolies. It depends on 
the great law of supply and demand. All that 
these men can do is to aggravate the evil. By 
refusing to buy when the supply is large they 
may depress prices to a point far below the cost 
of production; and by refusing to sell when 
there is a scarcity they may force an article up 
to an exorbitant rate. But this is all that they 
can do.. Instead of wasting our energies in try- 
ing to remedy this evil, it is better to accept the 
fact that it has always existed and always will 
exist, and act accordingly. The real remedy is 
for a farmer to adopt a fixed and definite system: 
of management, and stick to it. At this time 
last year potatoes were not worth here 25 cents 
a bushel, now they are worth over a dollar a 
bushel.“ Taking one year with another, the 
crop, in favorable localities, can be made profit- 
able. Make up your mind about how many 
acres it is best-to plant on your farm, and plant 
no more nor no less, no matter what the price 
may be. And so with wheat, barley, corn, 
oats, and other crops. And the same is true in 
regard to raising pork, mutton, wool, beef, but- 
ter, cheese, etc. Adopt a system, and stick to it, 
These articles will always be wanted, and will 
bring prices, in the long run, in proportion to 
the time, labor, skill, capital, and intelligence 
required to produce them. 

The other reason why farmers are getting 
such inadequate compensation for their labor is 
the low average yield per acre. The remedy 
for this is, to a considerable extent, under our 
control. We must farm better. It is the large 
area of land under cultivation and the low 
average yield per acre that is the chief cause of 
all our troubles. A favorable season floods the 
markets with produce which can hardly be 
given away; an unfavorable season causes high 
prices, but we have nothing to sell. A good 
farmer would have a fair crop even in an unfa- 
yorable season. If I had been a good farmer I 
should have had 200 bushels of potatoes per 
but as it was, I had not a hundred bushels 
re—and many of these were too small to 
the good potatoes I got $1.06 per 
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bushel, and if I had had 200 bushels per acre, 
and ten or a dozen acres, I should have had no 
reason to complain of hard times, As it is, I 
say, “The weather was so dry that my potato 
crop was a failure.” But, in point of fact, I 
know that this is not the exact truth, I had a 
bad crop because I ama bad farmer. If I was 
a good farmer I should have had a good crop in 
spite of the drouth. This I know, because on 
one row manured for mangels, but planted with 
potatoes, f had a large yield of large potatoes. 

“That is all very well,” says the Deacon, 
“but where are you going to get your 
manure?” 

“Tn your case and mine, Deacon,” I said, ‘* it 
is doubtful whether we can afford to buy any 
fertilizer except gypsum. We shall have to 
make our own manures. We must make more 
manure and of better quality. To do this, we 
must either buy more grain, bran, oilcake, etc., 
to feed to our stock, or we must raise more 
food to feed out on the farm. The better plan 
is to do both. We must drain our Jand—” 

“ Draining is all very well,” says the Deacon, 
“but what has it to do with making manure?” 

The Deacon plays shy of the drainage ques- 
tion. He has a quantity of low, rich land that 
is so wet that it could not be plowed until June. 
I wanted to tell him that if that Jand was 
drained it could be cultivated with half the 
labor, could be sown in good season, and would 
produce more than double what it does now, 
and consequently enable the Deacon to produce 
double the amount of manure. Draining, bet- 
ter tillage, and irrigation are the means we must 
look to for growing larger crops and making 
more manure. We have to get the manure out 
of the soil, and when we have got it we must 
be careful not to waste it. 





I sent half a bushel of Diehl wheat last fall 
to E. F. Jackson, of Des Moines Co., Iowa. 
He writes me that it does not seem to be as 
hardy as their own wheat. “The seed,” he 
says, “was the nicest lever saw. It came up 
well, and I covered the land with stable manure 
and still it froze out.” The truth is, that choice 
wheat, like choice stock, is not as hardy as in- 
ferior kinds. Mr. J. says that nearly all their 
wheat is winter-killed “except a little now and 
then ona hill-side sloping south, or well pro- 
tected with timber.” On the other hand, Mr. 
F. K. Adams, of Wisconsin, writes that his 
winter wheat is ali killed except a small patch 
“facing the north.” I apprehend that it depends 
more on draining and on the fertility and 
condition of the land and on the period of 
sowing than on the exposure. We must aim to 
get the plants strong and vigorous before winter 
sets in. I do not mean that we must sow early. 
This may or may not. be desirable, But the 
real point is to get the land free from stagnant 
water, and at the same time have it rich enough 
and moist erough and mellow enough to give 
the plants a good start. 

We talk about raising “ wheat enough for the 
world,” but our own population is increasing so 
rapidly that the time will soon come when it will 
tax our skill to raise wheat enough for ourselves. 
We shall do it, of course, but we shall have to 
farm better than many of us do now. And he 
is the wise man who is getting his land cleaner 
and richer. 





M. A. B., of Illinois, says ne would like to 











re 
have used plaster here in Illinois,” he says, “on 
young corn, and could not tell where we put it; 
while in the State of New York, when I used 
to put plaster on corn I could tell to a row by 
the color of the plants where the plaster wag 
used.” On black, rich, moist soil plaster rarely 
has any beneficial effect. “Would a field,” 
Mr. B. continues, “ which had plaster sown on 
it every year, and the crop all removed, hold its 
own longer than if plaster was not sown? or, 
does plaster simply make the plant-food of the 
soil more available, and must we put on manure 
to keep up the fertility?” Thatisit. If plas. 
ter will increase the crops, use it. Then feed 
out the crop, or at any rate the increase, and 
return the manure to the soil. Plaster so used 
will make the land richer. But to use plaster 
to grow larger crops, and then sell the crops, 
will make the land, sooner or later, poorer, 


A young farmer wants to know the relative 
nutritive value of hay, straw, and corn. It de- 
pends so much on circumstances—on the kind 
of stock and on digestion—that I can give no 
satisfactory answer. Of nitrogenous matter 
and available carbonaceous matter: 














Available 

Nitrogenous | Carbonaceo 

‘atter. Matter. 

100 lbs. meadow-hay contains.| 814 lbs, 4614 lbs. 
100 lbs, wheat-straw contains. 2 <4 é ee 
100 lbs. clover-hay contains...} 13% ‘ oS 
100 lbs. Indian-corn contains.| 10 ‘“ 8% * 





My young friend can figure out how much 
corn he would have to add to a mixture of 
clover-hay and straw to muke the feed equal to 
meadow-hay, bearing in mind, however, that 
our animals, as a rule, object to being fed on 
chemical principles unless you mix plenty of 
grain with them. The chemists are correct 
enough, but they do not sufficiently consider 
the question of digestion. For my part, I am 
satisfied that we can feed our animals in this 
section cheaper on clover-hay, straw, and In- 
dian-corn than on timothy-hay and oats. 

This spring we were feeding the farm horses 
chaffed clover-hay and corn-meal, moistening 
the hay and mixing the meal with it. We got 
out of clover-chaff, and it was over two weeks 
before we could conveniently cut any more, and 
so we fed long timothy-hay with corn-meal and 
bran. The horses manifestly did not do as well 
on this as on the chaffed clover. This was so 
obvious, that we gave them oats instead of meal, 
but even then they did not do as well as on the 
clover and corn-meal. So far this is strictly in 
accordance With chemical principles. Isuppose 
horses driven at great speed on the road would 
do better with oats and timothy, but for the 
slow work of the farm the clover and corn-meal 
are better—and certainly far cheaper. 





I told you, I believe, that the Deacon has 
adopted one of my ideas. He is feeding his 
cows a couple of quarts of corn-meal per day 
while at grass, The effect he says is wonderful. 
I have strong hopes of the Deacon yet. I tell 
him he will adopt another of my crotchets— 
that of mixing say half a pint of corn-meal in 
a pail of water for the horses when they come 
home from work at noon; but he shakes his 
head, and is expecting soon to hear that I have 
lost a horse or two from colic. 


Dr. Stiles, of Texas, asks me some questions 
in regard to the management of thorough-bred 
pigs. “My young thorough-bred Essex pigs,” 


know “if plaster is a manure?” Certainly it is. | he writes, “are two months old. Is it time to 
Anything that will increase the growth of a | wean them? I have fed them myself, three 


crop is manure. Tillage is manure. “We | 


times a day, since they were three weeks old, 
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on corn-pudding and milk or dish-water. There 
are four of them, and I fiil a two-quart bucket 
with the mixture for each meal. After greedily 
eating up this, they finish off with shelled raw 
corn from one ear, which they like to crack. 
They are as fat as it seems possible for them to 
be, and full of fun and life. I have fed their 
mother always three times a day on cooked 
corn-meal and dish-water, finishing off with 
nearly a quart of shelled corn at every meal. 
She is as fut as she was before the pigs were 
born—I think fatter. Her bags are distended 
with milk a great part of the time, and if I take 
away her pigs will she not have fever? MustI 
reduce the food of either mother or young 
ones?” Yes, The young pigs will stand high 
feeding until four or five months old, but they 
should have plenty of exercise. I would stop 
giving the sow the shelled corn, and let her 
have nothing but slops. I would let the pigs 
suck as long as the sow will give plenty of 
milk. The Essex are so quiet, that after they 
have attained their growth they require very 
little food. Iam now giving my breeding sows 
no grain of any kind—nothing but grass, with a 
feed of slops made of bran once a day. In the 
winter I give bran and a little corn-meal. In 
the spring, before grass comes, I feed more or 
less mangels. If Ihad enough, I would feed 
all my breeding sows a bushel of mangels each 
per day from the first of March until the middle 
of May. During the winter I would feed them 
about half a bushel of mangels per day and a 
little corn or bran. 


The Scott Township Farmers’ Club of Steu- 
ben Co., Ind., are disturbed in their minds by 
my statement that ammonia will not escape 
from a well-managed manure heap. They say 
the opposite doctrine has been taught by high 
agricultural authorities; “and now,” they ask, 
“which statement have we to believe?” Ex- 
amine the evidence, or, better still, test the 
matter by experiment. If ammonia was escap- 
ing from a fermenting manure-heap it could 
readily be detected by the nose, or by litinus 
paper, or by arod dipped in muriatic acid. I 
want no controversy with any one on a matter 
of this kind; and it is certainly not for me to 
say what a man shall or shall not “believe.” I 
have no sort of doubt that there are thousands 
of manure-heaps from which ammonia escapes; 
bunt this is simply because they are badly 
managed. 





After considerable experience in the use of 
petroleum for painting implements, wagons, 
machines, etc., I am satisfied that it is a good 
thing. But it is necessary to use it freely. The 
great point is to saturate the wood. All the 
pores should be filled with petroleum. I painted 
& new pine wagon-box some time since with 
petroleum. I went over it half a dozen times 
in as many days, being especially careful to ap- 
ply the oil at the ends of the boards and to hold 
the brush against them as long as they would 
absorb oil. You will understand what I mean 
if you have ever used petroleum in this way. 
It is astonishing how quickly the oil penetrates 
into the pores. By going over this wagon-box 
repeatedly, I succeeded in getting it to absorb 
over two gallons of oil, I am not afraid to 
have that box exposed to the rain and the sun 
and wind. Merely going over the wood once 
with the petroleum does comparatively little 
good, unless you propose to paint afterwards 
with ordinary oil paint, I would mix nothing 
with the petroleum. Saturate the wood with it, 





and that is all that is needed. Now is a good 
time to do it, while the wood is dry. The pe- 
truleum will take the place of the water. 

Elder Roberts, who has recently been in 
Kansas, remarked to me to-day: ‘“‘ You have 
no idea how hard times are in the West. Why, 
a man will draw a load of corn many miles to 
market, and then not get more than $3 for it.” 
No doubt this is all very true; and there is no 
remedy except not to sell the corn, Convert it 
into pork or beef. It must be a poor breed of 
pigs that with pork at $5 per 100 Ibs. live- 
weight will. not net 50 cents a bushel for the 
corn. Itis not probable that we shall again for 
some years see pork as low as it has been for a 
year or two past. The low rates have intro- 
duced American pork into many new markets, 
and if we only take pains to furnish a choice 
article, there will be a demand for all the pork, 
hams, and lard we can produce. The Western 
farmers, like ourselves, may well feel discour- 
aged, but there is no reason for despair. The 
prospects are brightening. 





How to Start Manufactories in a Farm- 
ing District. 

The want of a market, which lies at the bot- 
tom of the farmers’ fight with the railroads in 
Illinois, is a serious trouble in many parts of the 
East. The farmers who are near large cities 
and villages do well enough, but there are still 
large districts remote from raiJroads where 
there is little variety of labor, and_the farmers 
have nobody to feed except the blacksmith, the 
shoemaker, the merchant, and two or three 
professional gentlemen. They have to drive 
from twelve to twenty miles to market every 
load of wood, every pound of animal or yege- 
table food that is sold from the farm. This is 
a very serious drawback to the profits of hus- 
bandry in such districts; so serious, that it dis- 
courages effort and sends multitudes to more 
favored regions, The farms are running down, 
the buildings are going to decay, and the price 
of land is even less than it was fifty years ago. 
In many cases the old homestead is a ruin, and 
the land sold for asong to the next neighbor. 
And this happens, too, in places where there is 
good water-power waiting to turn wheels, and 
abundance of wood and other raw material for 
manufactures. The best remedy for these un- 
thrifty regions, in the East certainly, is the in- 
troduction of manufacturing industry. Some 
kinds of manufactures, no doubt, are best car- 
ried on in cities, notwithstanding high rents, 
costly steam-power, and expensive labor. But 
other kinds can be more profitably pursued in 
the country, where there is plenty of room, 
cheap raw material, and cheap food and labor. 
An agricultural town does not always see that 
it is much cheaper for them to create a home 
market in their midst than it is to carry all their 
products twenty miles to market. They would 
not positively make war upon a man who 
should propose to invest a hundred thousand 
dollars in manufacturing industry in their 
midst, but they would expect to get an extra 
price for the lands watered by the stream that 
was to furnish the power, and they would get 
all the taxes they could out of such an invest- 
ment from the start, without any reference to 
the productiveness of the capital. A proposi- 
tion in town-meeting to remit taxes to a manu- 
facturing company for five or ten years as an 
inducement for them to start a new enterprise 





would be voted down by a large majority. Yet 
this kind of inducement is often the thing that 
determines the minds of men of large capital 
who are looking for new localities to start 
manufactories, The advantage of such a diver- 
sity of industry to the fortunes of farmers is not 
likely to be overestimated. The fruits of such 
investments are visible in all the southern por- 
tion of New England, and in many other places. 
The changes wrought by them, even within the 
memory of middle-aged persons, is wonderful. 
From the window where we write we look out 
upon a valley with a population of over four 
thousand, where but a few years ago there were 
hardly a dozen families all engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the soil. There was no home mar- 
ket. Grain was shipped to the distant city, and 
butter and cheese to the South. So small were 
the profits that not much was raised, and there 
was not much capital beside the land, the stock, 
and the buildings. The scene is much changed 
now, and it is all owing to the business enter- 
prise of a few individuals who studied ‘the 
natural resources of the valley and developed 
them. Every farm within ten miles ‘of the vil- 
lage feels the effects of this large increase of 
wealth and population, There is not only a 
home market for everything the neighboring 
farms can produce, at remunerative prices, but 
supplies are drawn very largely from the Wesi. 
The price of the farming lands has been doubled, 
and in many cases quadrupled. It lias made a 
good many families prosperous by the rise in 
the price of lands, and the whole business of 
agriculture is elevated to a higher plane by the 
presence of this home market. It is ifm the 
power of almost any agricultural township in 
the more thickly settled portions of the 
country to vary its industry, and create a 
home market, by holding out special induce- 
ments for manufacturers to start new enter- 
prises among them. The power avd the raw 
material are there unused. Let the new indus- 
tries be warmly welcomed. 


Thatching Stacks, 

There is no question but that a large portion 
of the cost of barns and sheds for storing hay 
and grain might be spared. The idea is current 
that barns are necessary to protect the gathered 
crops from damage by the weather, and that a 
large portion of them must necessarily be lost 
if stacked out. With the method of stacking 
in general use in the United States this idea is 
a correct one; but there is no reason why our 
method should not be so improved that a stack 
may be made perfectly weather-proof. In Great 
Britain, where the climate is very macli moister 
than ours, and where during the fall and winter 
months it is almost constantly raining, the far- 
mers as a rule stack their hay and grain; and it 
is not at all unusual to find stacks of grain two 
or three years old, which, when opened to be 
thrashed, are in a state of perfect preservation. 
If the English farmers can do this, xa] thus 
save the cost of expensive buildings, why should 
not we do it? We can if we will. We are 
very apt to think that unless a thing can be 
done in a very short time it will not pay to do 
it, and that any process that requires some ex- 
tra time is unprofitable. But with the increased 
value of time, as compared with past years, we 
find an increase in the value of other things, 
and generally it will be found to pay to econo- 
mize now, as formerly, not only in labor, but in 
other expenditures. 

The old-fashioned system of thatching stacks 
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is not adapted to our present needs. That re- 


quired a slow process, and one which must be 


performed at a season when work must be hur- 
RS 
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Fig. 1.—MAKING THE MAT. 


ried,’ and was only possible where help was 
cheap and plentiful. That time has passed, not 
only here but in Europe; and we notice that the 
old system of thatching in use abroad has 
been greatly improved upon. 

Instead of taking the straw by 

handfuls and pegging it down 

| upon the stack, or sewing it 
upon the roof, it is now placed 

in a machine and sewn into rolls 
of matting, which may bespread 
out on the top of a stack and 
made to cover it in a very short 
time. The mats may be pre- 
pared when work is not press- 
ing, as during winter or in 
stormy weather when out-door 
work is not possible. But we 
can, if necessary, dispense with 
the machine—which is a sort of 
sewing-machine, working with 
two needles and shuttles, and 
turned by a crank by one man, 
another feeding the straw. The 
same work can be done, in a 
slower manner certainly, but 
equally as well, by hand. Let 
the straw be gathered into bundles and 
laid as regularly as possible. Itshould then 
be wetted, to prevent it from breaking in 
the handling. Handfulsare taken from the 
bundles and‘Jaid on a table, where two persons 
are engaged in the sewing. The stitch needed 
is what is called a back-stitch; that is, the 
stitches are made two inches long or more, 
which must depend on the condition of the 
straw, and each 


COE COD stitch is taken back 


and the needle pass- 

oy Sue werron. ed through the 
straw a little behind where the thread of the 
previous stitch is seen. This stitch binds the 
straw firmly together, and it is rendered more 
durable if at each six or eight stitches a knot 
~ is made and drawn tight. The straw 

used should be rye if possible; barley 
or wheat will answer a good purpose, 
but the thatch will be narrower. As 
it is sewed together it is rolled up, 
and the rolls may be made of any 
desired length. At figure 1 is shown 
Y the mat. Figure 2 gives the needle 
4 used, which any blacksmith can make ; 
and in figure 3 is shown the mode of 
itch. Any sort of table or bench 
‘purpose, and the twine should 








Fig. 2. 
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be of tarred hemp. When the mats or rolls are 
prepared, they are used in the same manner as 
the rolls of prepared roofing of paper or other 
material. One is laid 
down on the stack pro- 
jecting over sufficiently 
to throw the drip of 
water clear of the edge, 
and it is pinned down 
by wooden pins shaped 
like the one shown in 
figure 4. In covering a 
round stack, the man 
who works on the stack 
should have one end of 
a rope passed around 
his body, and a noose at 
the other end hitched 
on to the pole which 
passes up through the 
center of a stack, as in 
figure 5. He is perfectly 
secure then from falling 
or slipping, and can work much more rapidly 
than when in constant danger. The one who 
assists him follows him around, and hands up the 
pins and mats as they are wanted. When the 
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Fig. 5.—PuTTING ON THE THATCH. 
thatch is all Jaid on, a cap is placed on the top, 
and secured against the entrance of water by be- 
ing firmly tied to the center-pole. Generally, a 
stack is built upon the ground, and a consider- 
able quantity of hay is spoiled at the bottom of 
it, by moisture absorbed from the damp earth. 
A more economical method would be to build 
a foundation for each stack of a permanent char- 
acter, made of timbers framed together, and rest- 
ing on rat-proof supports at least two feet above 
the ground. There is in this case no loss from 
moisture, and no hiding-places beneath the stack 
for rats, skunks, or other vermin to gather in. 

FoxeEs.—These scourges of the farm-yard are 
best circumvented with poison. The steel-trap 
is sure, but the trouble is to get the fox’s foot 
intoit. They are always suspecting mischief, and 
it costs too much to circumvent their cunning 
where they smell iron, The most effectual 
remedy we have ever tried is arsenic or nux 
vomica applied to the carcass of a dead bird or 
lamb. If it is a bird they have partly devoured 
it is all the better. They will be pretty sure to 
come back to the spot to finish their feast. One 











dose of the poisoned meat fixes them. Then 
if you will saturate old rags in melted sulphur 
and scatter them about the sheep-pasture or 
poultry-yard, you will not have any more visits 
from the foxes the present season. They are 
easily frightened by the smell of sulphur. * 
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Fig. 1.—BUTTER-TABLE. 


An Efficient Butter-Worker. 
oe 

“L. W. L.,” Orange Co., N. Y., and others, 
will find the butter-table herewith figured 
(figure 1) very convenient, and well adapted for 
economizing labor. It is made of white-oak or 
maple, soft-maple being probably the best tim- 
ber that can be used. The top is a slab three 
or four inches in thickness, so as to have weight 
and solidity; four feet long and two or three 
feet wide, according to the quantity of butter to 
be worked onit. It is mounted on four stout 
legs 27 inches long. A rounded channel or 
groove passes around the edge to collect the 
buttermilk, which runs off into a pail placed to 
receive it, as shown in the engraving. The but- 
ter-worker is a triangular staff (fig. 2) three feet 
long, and four inches wide on each face, with a 
handle on one end and a swivel attachment 
whereby it hooks on to a staple fixed to one 
side of the table at the other end. The slab 
having been washed with salt water and well 
rinsed with ice water, is ready for the butter as 
it istaken from the churn. As soon as it is Jaid 
upon the table it is cut or gashed and pressed 
with the staff, and freed very quickly from the 
buttermilk. If desired, ice-water may be 
thrown over the butter, and it immediately runs 
off by the channel. 

We have used a similar table and worker for 
some years, and have seen it frequently in use 
in the Pennsylvania dairies, where the choice 





Fig. 2.—BUTTER-WORKER. 


Philadelphia butter is made. Mr. William 
Crozier, of Beacon Stock Farm, whose butter 
sells at the dairy for 75 cents a pound, uses a 
worker which if not exactly like this is on the 
same principle. With our own experience 
added to these indorsements of it, we can rec- 
ommend this to our Orange County and other 
correspondents as being far ahead of the old- 
fashioned bowl and ladle. 
ae @ Be 
REMOVING VERMIN FROM SHEEP.—“J. 8. L.” 
Dipping the lambs after the sheep have been 
sheared is the easiest way of killing off ticks, 
If not done effectually the pests increase very 
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Where they are not very numerous (or if 


fast. 
scab is present but slightly) the carbolic solution 


may be poured along the back and guided 


through the wool. This is wasteful if the flock 
is large, but may do forasmall one. It will 
have to be repeated, however, at intervals. 
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Milk-Cellar. 
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Several inquiries, mostly from Southern cor- 
respondents, ask how to build milk-cellars 
which can be kept cool. These inquiries bring 
to our recollection a milk-cellar which we saw 
a few years ago in North Carolina, and which 
we have not since seen improved upon any- 
where. It was built in connection with a very 
pleasant and comfortable although an old man- 
sion. The entrance to the cellar was from the 
porch which ran around the house, and adjoin- 
ing the rear or kitchen door. A handsome 
shade-tree and a grape-vine protected the en- 
trance, which had lattice-work on three sides, 
with a door, also partly of lattice-work, in the 
front. A few steps led down into a very cool 
apartment about six feet below the ground, well 
lighted from a glazed cupola in the roof, and 
built of brick, and whitewashed. It was circu- 
lar, with a raised hatchway in the center, which 
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MILK-CELLAR—ELEVATION AND SECTION. 
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could be closed up tightly or opened at will. A 
trap-door at one side led to a stairway to a 
lower cellar, which was the milk-room. The 
upper apartment was used as a store-room for 
kitchen utensils, churn, and other similar arti- 
cles. The lower cellar, when the hatchway was 
open, was welllighted. It was also of brick, 
and cleanly whitewashed. The floor was of 
brick, not cemented together. Shelves ran 
around thiscellar at a convenient height on which 
were kept milk, cream, butter, and other things 
proper to a milk-room. Although it is now five 
years since we saw this cellar, its coolness, per- 
fect cleanliness, and sweetness was so impres- 
sive that the remembrance of it is still perfectly 
distinct. The cellar was circular, about 10 feet 
in diameter, and in all about 14 feet deep. The 
lower apartment was ceiled over with wooden 
beams and a tight floor. The cost of the whole 





farmer, and its peculiar construction adapts it 


and planters on account of the extra coolness 
gained by the division into two apartments. 
We give on this page an engraving showing the 
plan of construction, which will make the de- 
scription perfectly plain, giving the entrance 
building above ground, and a section showing 
the part beneath the ground. 
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Waste from Woolen Mills. 
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Large piles of waste are frequently left about 
woolen factories, or are thrown into the water 
to float down the streams. A few manufac- 
turers who have Jand to cultivate know that it 
is good manure; but its value generally is very 
much underrated. The 
owner of a woolen mill 
recently remarked that 
he thought it was worth 
about as much as so 
much snow to manure 
the fields. The price 
varies according to its 
supposed value. In 
some places they are 





glad to give it away to 
have the rubbish re- 
moved. In others - it 
sells from one to ten 
dollars a cord.. It. is 
composed very largely of refuse wool made 
in the process of dyeing, carding, spinning, 
weaving, and dressing, with some chips and 
dirt. Wool, it.is well known, is very rich in 
nitrogen, and makes a very valuable fertilizer. 
In this waste the particles are fine, and soon 
form food to be appropriated by the plants. We 
have seen this waste used with excellent effect 
in various ways. It does well as a top-dressing 
for meadows and lawns, spread at any season 
of the year when it can be procured. . If evenly 
spread, it will generally disappear in a single 
season. - If anything remains over it can be 
raked up and put in the compost heap. For 
hoed crops, it is better to compost it “With other 
manures, covering the whole heap with a thick 
layer of peat or turf, and fork it over after lying 
two or three weeks. This woolen waste should 
be looked after by the farmers, who carry their 
produce tothe factory villages and want a return 

load. The transportation will cost but little, 

and every load of woolen waste will add some- 

thing to the productiveness of the farm. The 

product of wool in this country is estimated at 
128,000,000 lbs., and a very large quantity is 
imported in addition. All this wool, either as 
waste in the manufacture or as goods worn out, 
ought to be returned to the soil. Fertilizers are 

every year becoming more valuable, and all 

these wastes in the process of manufacture 

ought to be carefully gathered and utilized. 


excellently to the needs of Southern farmers 








We have noticed that our most thrifty farmers 
who market their wares in villages seldom 
go home with empty wagons. 
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A Seconp Crop or Porators.—" N. E. B.” 
If the soil is in good condition, one crop of 
potatoes may succeed another on the same plot. 
The best manure for potatoes, as for all crops, 
is well-rotted stable manure, Fresh manure 
tends to make scabby tubers, and promotes rot. 
Next to stable manure are wood-ashes and the 
mineral manures, such as phosphates, and, on 
some soils, guano. Very stimulating manures 
are apt to cause a great growth of tops, and 








would not be beyond the means of almost every 





few tubers proportionately. 





A Safety Chicken Coop. 


A chicken coop, which may be called a safety 
coop, is shown figured below. It consists of a 
frame, made of three boards six inches wide 
and about two to three feet long, one end being 
wanting. Upon this frame two other frames of 
strips two inches wide are nailed, so as to meet 
at the upper part. ‘These two frames are cov- 
ered with wire-gauze or mosquito-netting, and 
a handle of wire is fixed on to the top by which 
it may be lifted about. When a brood of young 
chicks is put into a coop, the safety-coop may 
be placed in front of it, under which the chick- 
ens can run free from danger of getting into wet 
grass, or wandering away from the hen; and safe 
from rats, skunks, or hawks. When one brood 











CHICKEN COOP. 


is old enough to take care of themselves, the 
protection may be used for another. 


A Cheap Rain-water Filter, 





In many parts of the country there is a 
scarcity of water during two or three months 
of the year. At that time the ground has be- 
come parched, and all the rain which falls be- 
comes quickly evaporated by the heat and dry 
winds, and none of it finds its way into the 
springs or wells, which are very often dry. 
Rain-water then becomes the only dependence. 
This, with those farmers who can not afford the 
expense of a cistern, is gathered into casks or 
barrels, and soon becomes foul and unfit for 
use. By a little contrivance, this water saved 
from the roofs of buildings may be kept per- 
fectly sweet. It will be a matter of great im- 
portance in the cases referred to that tight 














A CHEAP RAIN-WATER FILTER, 
spouts should be provided, so as to secure all 


the water that falls on the roofs. This should 
be conducted into a barrel or hogshead provided 
with a close-fitting cover. Another cask or 
hogshead should be placed by the side of the 
first one, and both should be raised from the 
ground on some suitable support. The two 
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casks are connected together by a short pipe 
fixed in the bottom or lower part of the side of 
each. A board about twelve inches wide is 
fixed across the lower part of the second cask, 
as shown in the annexed engraving, and on 
each side of it a filter is arranged, which con- 
sists of, first, a layer of gravel, then a layer of 
small charcoal, then a layer of fine gravel, with 
some coarse gravel on the top. The water from 
the first cask passes into the second through 
one side of the filter, and, when drawn off by 
the tap or faucet, passes through the other side 
of the filter, thus being discharged perfectly 
clear from all impurities, and free from any un- 
pleasant taste which may have been gathered 
from the roof. The casks should be painted, 
and, if possible, a shed or shade should be built 
over them to protect them from the sun’s heat. 
When not needed, it will pay to take them 
down and store them in the barn or some con- 
venient dry place for future use. 


What are “Common Cows” in Eng- 
land? 


—e——~ 

Some months ago we should have said the 
question above proposed could be of no pos- 
sible interest or importance to American 
farmers. But we should have been very much 
mistaken. At the Shorthorn Breeders’ Con- 
vention, a resolution was introduced “ that ani- 
mals should be traced on both sides to imported 
animals, before they can be entitled to registry ” 
in the American Shorthorn Herd-Book. This 
led to a very able and animated discussion. 
We have good Shorthorns in this country that 
can not be traced back on both sides to import- 
ed stock—animals that have sold for as high as 
$2,000 each. Mr. Allen, the editor of the Herd- 
‘Book, gave it as his opinion that animals might 
be registered that “had siz crosses of Shorthorn 
blood, and then went back into something that 
was known and recognized.” It was shown 
that four crosses were all that were required in 
England to entitle an animal to registry in the 
English Shorthorn Herd-Book. And Mr. Por- 
ter, of Illinois, asked, “ When our farmers are 
told that ten crosses are of no account that end 
in the American woods, what are they to think 
when you take up another with four crosses, 
which you hold perfectly good, because that 
ends in the English woods?” 

Judge Jones, of Ohio, said, “ The Shorthorns 
are as original and distinct a breed of cattle as 
any other cattle whatever. We are doing our- 
selves monstrous injustice, and practicing a fraud 
upon the people, when we say otherwise. Now 
Mr. Carr [an English authority] says that four 
crosses will serve to make a capital cow out of 
a common market-cow. He says this “Durham 
ox that traveled, was got by the bull Favorite, 
upon a common cow, What is a common cow 
in that country? Why, a Shorthorn cow!” 

Now there are in England Hereford, Devon, 

' Bussex, Norfolk, Derby, Leicester, Longhorns, 
and Durham Shorthorns, and half-a-dozen or a 
dozen other breeds or sorts of native cattle, besides 
Ayrshires, Galloways, West Highland, and Al- 
derneys, and we supposed that “common” cat- 
tle were sack a7 are raised with no reference to 
breed o pedigree. They may havesome Short- 
horn blood in them, or they may not. They 





may sometimes be pure Shorthorn, and that is 
all that can be said. They are much more 


i likely to be 4 mixtore of half-a-dozen breeds, for 
__ aceording to our observation the ordinary Eng- 
otters o sigaiae given to use a grade, 





cross-bred, or common bull as the farmers of 
this country. 

We are as anxious as any one can be to keep 
our Shorthorn cattle pure. We have great faith 
in the value of a thoroughly established breed 
—not because they look better, handle better, 
give more milk, mature earlier, grow larger, or 
fat more readily than cross-bred cattle or grades, 
but simply because, when they possess these 
good qualities, they have far greater power of 
impressing them upon their offspring. But 
while we are anxious to exclude from the Ameri- 
can Herd-Book all animals of doubtful origin, 
we want to see fair play, and no favor shown to 
English breeders that is not extended to our own 
breeders. We would not admit an English-bred 
animal to the American Herd-Book that would 
not be admitted if it had been bred in America 
instead of in England. 


The Feeding of Young Turkeys. 

Why is it that one farmer will raise nearly 
every turkey-chick that comes out of the shell, 
and do this nine years out of ten, without much 
respect to wet or dry seasons, while another 
loses from half to three-quarters with about the 
same uniformity ? We know of men with whom 
success is the established rule. They are very 
systematic in this, as in all their other business, 
We visited one of these thrifty farmers, who 
raised 165 turkeys last year from nine hens, and 
upon inquiry found that he did about the same 
thing every year. We wanted to know just 
how he managed to secure this uniform result, 
and found him communicative. He _ insists 
upon good stock to begin with—the best always 
selected to breed from. Then he places great 
reliance upon regular feeding during the fall 
and winter, so that the flock becomes very 
gentle, and the hens make their nests imme- 
diately about the sheds and barns in places 
prepared for them. This is a great safeguard 
against foxes, skunks, crows, hawks, and other 
creatures that destroy the birds or their eggs. 
When the young first come off the nest they 
are confined in pens for a few days until they 
are strong enough to fly over a board inclosure 
one foot high. Ile feeds frequently with coarse 
corn-meal and sour milk until four o’clock in 
the afternoon. He found in his experience that 
he lost a good many chicks from the food hard- 
ening in the crop. There is danger from over- 
feeding. As the chicks grow, the sour-milk diet 
is increased, and during the summer it is kept 
constantly in a trough for them. They are ex- 
ceedingly fond of sour-milk and butter-milk, 
and they grow very rapidly upon this diet. An 
incidental advantage, and a very important one 
he thinks, is that the young birds are prevented 
from straying very far from the house. They 
return many times during the day to the butter- 
milk trough for their favorite food. This, with 
Indian-meal, constitutes their principal food 
until midsummer, when insects are more abun- 
dant, and they wander farther from the house, 
This method can easily be tried on dairy farms. 
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How Early should Heifers have Calves? 

There is a great difference in the practice of 
farmers in this respect—some feeding high and 
breeding as early as possible, and others keep- 
ing the heifers away from the bull until their 
third year, feeling quite satisfied with a calf at 
three years old. It is admitted that the heifers 
grow larger that breed Jate, and if beef is a 








prominent object in the animal this may he 
good policy. But in dairy districts we want 
milk, butter, and cheese at the earliest: moment 
that the animal is capable of producing them eco- 
nomically. The Jerseys and their grades bring 
calves quite early, sometimes at 15 months old, 
frequently at 18 months, and as a rule at two 
years or under. The heifers that come in at 
fifteen months frequently lose their calves, and 
their growth is a good deal retarded. But the 
emikking qualities of the animal are generally 
developed, and if the heifers have rich pasture 
and are well fed during the winter we prefer to 
have them come in the second spring after 
birth, say from 20 to 24 months old. This saves 
at least a year’s keeping, and we think makes a 
better cow, although she may not be quite so 
large. The cost of keeping a two-year-old 
heifer in the older states is from $85 to $50 a 
year, and if there is no calf until she is three 
years old it is so much money out of pocket. 
We have never been able to discover much dif- 
ference between the quantity of milk given by 
a heifer in her second and third year. If well 
cared for, the two-year-old begins to pay as soon 
as she brings a calf. If of good stock, and a 
heifer, the calf will be as well worth raising as 
any subsequent calf dropped by the same 
mother. She will probably give more than 
milk enough to pay for her year’s keeping, and 
the calf will be clear gain. The cost of keep- 
ing cows in the Eastern States is now so great, 
that one needs to put them to breeding at the 
earliest day it can be safely done. At three 
years old the animal has consumed not far 
from eighty dollars’ worth of food, whether she 
have yielded any return or not. If you can put 
fifty dollars to her credit at the close of the third 
year it looks a little more like making the rais- 
ing of dairy cows a living business. 
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Steam-Plowing in Europe. 


saan 
, That steam-plowing is certain to become at 
some future period a regular branch of agricul- 
ture, may not be doubted any more than that 
steam will eventually supersede horse-power 
wherever it can be made available in the future 
as it has already done in the past. Agriculture 
can not afford to remain behind the other arts 
in any particular. It has been brought to that 
condition now in England and the East that 
convenience mainly determines whether the 
farm be plowed by steam or not. Its great 
economy is no longer in doubt. In the month 
of April last, at a meeting of the London Far- 
mers’ Club, a paper was read by a farmer, Mr. 
J. K. Fowler, relating his experience with steam 
cultivation. In the discussion, or rather re- 
marks—for there was no divided opinion upon 
the matter—which followed, several other far- 
mers gave their views in a practical and inter- 
esting manner. It appears that the use of 
steam is so rapidly extending, that at one fac- 
tory in England 100, chiefly double, engines 
are made yearly to supply the home demand, 
and 60 yearly for foreign customers. Also, that 
the unfavorable condition of the public and 
farm roads, the weakness of the bridges, and the 
crooked fences and small fields greatly retard 
the use of the engines. That in Germany 50 
engines are at work on the sugar-beet farms, 
and that the improved cultivation—a depth of 
15 to 30 inches being reached—so increases the 
quantity and quality of the crop that the en- 
terprise is very profitable. In England, 200 
acres a weel have been plowed by one set of 
engines and plows, with three men, and horse 
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and cart to draw water and fuel, to attend it, 
The cost of breaking up the ground 12 or 15 
inches, and then cultivating or breaking or 
loosening the subsoil, not turning it over, to 20 
or 30 inches deep, is there $3 (three dollars) per 


acre for both operations. (Here our circum- 
stances would about double that cost.) There 
it pays a tenant farmer with but 200 acres to 
own a set of plows and tackle, the cost of which 
varies for different styles from $13,000 down to 
$3,000. Mr. Fowler estimates that the original 
cost of stocking a farm that could fully employ 
an engine and tackle would be but little more 
than an equivalent force of horses with the 
harness and implements. 

Tie engines used in England are wholly on 
the round-about system; that is, the plows are 
drawn across the field by two locomotive en- 
gines, one at each headland, or by one assisted 
by an anchor on the opposite headland. The 
plows in a gang of seven, plowing a Jand six 
feet wide, are drawn by a steel rope which is 
wound upon a drum on the engine. The direct 
traction-engines are found to be inferior in ope- 
ration. Not the least important benefit attach- 
ing to this method of cultivation is that the 
great depth to which the soil is opened not only 
renders it porous for the escape of surface- 
water, but renders it almost completely unaf- 
fected by drouths of the most serious character. 
This, then, is the present condition of steam 
culture in its native home and adjoining coun- 
tries, and as one crosses our magnificent level 
Plains from Ohio westward the thought occurs, 
What a field for the use of steam in place of 
the horse and plowman, who “ homeward plods 
his weary way” after painfully breaking an 
acre and a half of soil in ten hours of toil. 


——, 2 
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The Soiling Question. 





We note the following evidence of the value 
of the summer stall-feeding of stock: Mr. Harry 
Sedgwick, of Cornwall, Ct. tells us of a young 
man in his neighborhood who bought eighty 
acres of land for eleven thousand dollars, This 
Jand had previously kept eleven cows, four or five 
yearlings, and one or two horses. The first 
year he sowed fourteen acres of corn fodder, 
and increased his stock to. twenty-five cows, 
He kept them during the soiling season on the 
product of twelve acres of this crop, and his 
receipts the first year were three thousand dol- 
lars cash, The next year, by the use of the 
same system, he kept twenty-seven cows, which 
made an average of one hundred dollars each, 
though using only a comparatively small part 
of the products of the farm. 

J. R. B., in the Practical Farmer, gives an 
account of what he produced from two and a 
half acres of Jand put in first-rate order, and 
used for soiling and root-growing. The land 
was used from August 1st, 1871, to the end of 
the season of 1872. The corn fodder, green rye 
(for autumn use), and white mustard, furnished 
food for twenty-five cows for two months, and 
for thirty-five cows and two oxen for one month. 
In addition to this, he raised 840 forty bushels 
of round turnips, the same quantity of beets, 
and 250 bushels of rutabagas. 

It is not necessary for us to say that such 
farming as this must inevitably pay, and that 
the more we have of it the better wil be the 
average standard of our agriculture. 


Or-Propucrne Crors.—Some of our West- 
ern cities, but notably St Louis and Min- 





neapolis, are greatly encouraging the growth 
of oil-producing crops in the parts of the coun- 
try from which they can draw supplies for the 
manufacture of oil. Linseed oil and castor oil 
are the chief results aimed at. In both these 
cities there are extensive manufactories of lin- 
seed oil, and the former is the headquarters of 
the trade in castor beans. There is no reason 
why a large breadth of land should not be de- 
voted to such crops as these where the soil and 
other conditions are favorable. Not only are 
they directly profitable in themselves, but their 
growth will tend to reduce the excessive abun- 
dance of corn; while in addition the produce 
furnishes material for the employment of capi- 
tal and labor jn the vicinity of its growth. 
Milk-pail Holder. 


“An Old Subscriber” sends us a description 
of a milk-pail holder,which we have had drawn 
and engraved that it may be more plainly un- 
derstood. It is a ring of heavy hoop-iron made 





Fig. 1.—MILK-PAIL HOLDER. 


large enough to receive the pail and hold it 
about one-third of the distance below the top. 
There is riveted on each side of the hoop a 
curved piece of hoop-iron large enough to fit 
easily upon the leg of the milker just above the 
knee. The holder is shown at fig. 1 as it is put 
together. When in use it is slipped over the 
bottom of the pail, and enables the pail to rest 
upon the milker’s knees (fig. 2), so that it need 





Fig. 2.—HOLDER IN USE. 


not be placed upon the floor of the stable or 
yard, nor be held tightly between the knees, as 
is sometimes done, witht very much inconve- 
nience, By this little contrivance the milking 
is made much more cleanly and agreeable, and 
easy for the milker. 


Which should Yield the Best Crop? 


ed 





J. G. C., of Tennessee, writes that he went 
to that state from Dutchess Co.,N. Y. He reads 
the Agriculturist, and “has faith in the highest 
of high farming,” but has not implements and 
means necessary to carry out his ideas, He 
and a neighbor treated two adjoining ficlds of 
sandy loam mixed with shale as follows: 

J. G. C.’s Roration.—Field of 15 acres, that 
had been several years in grass. Broke up in 
1870 and planted to corn. In 1871, sown to oats. 

In August, 1871, was turned over with a two- 
horse plow. Harrowed in September, and ao 
bushel of Lancaster (Mediterranean) wheat sown 
per acre broadcast, and covered with one-horse 





shovel or bull-tongue plows; all in fine order. 





December 1st, turned on 7 head of sheep, and 
let them remain on the wheat till March 1st. 

In February, when the ground was covered 
With snow, 21 loads of winter-made stable ma- 
nure were spread on the wheat. In March, 
sowed clover and harrowed thoroughly. 

TENNESSEE FarMER's Rotation.—Field of 
the same kind of soil, but which had been 
cropped successively for several years. In 
1870, planted to corn. In 1871, sowed to oats. 
In Angust, 1871, plowed. In September, sown 
With the same variety of wheat and harrowed in, 

Resvutt.—At the harvest of 1872, this field 
yielded more bushels of wheat per acre than thé 
other field. 

Mr. C. says: “The result did not, as I had 
fondly anticipated, develop the superiority of the 
‘Yankee mode of farming.’ Can you point out 
where my method was defective ?” 

We do not see that the rotation and treatinent 
differed essentially. A field which has produced 
grass for a number of years is not necessarily 
any richer in available plant-food than a field 
which has been under cultivation. Mr. C. 
covered his wheat with a plow, his neighbor 
harrowed it in. Perhaps Mr. C.’s seed was 
buried too deep. The 7 sheep on 15 acres 
could do no good—perhaps they did harm. 
The 21 loads of fresh stable manure, spread 
over 15 acres, could have little or no effect as a 
fertilizer. The harrowing in March may have 
pulled the manure into heaps and smothered 
some of the wheat. On the whole, therefore, 
there is nothing very surprising in the result. 

Unless the land is in high condition, corn, 
oats, wheat, is not a good rotation. We should 
try to introduce clover more frequently. How 
this can be best done depends on climate and 
other circumstances. Where the wintersare so 
mild as not to injure the young clover plants, 
we should try sowing clover seed amongst the 
corn in August, mounting a horse so that the 
seed could be scattered above the growing corn- 
plants. We have seen good clover raised in 
this way as far north as Western New York. 





Blue-fishing. 
BY R. BR. MINTURN. 


In the last days of June or in July the 
blue-fish appear in our Northern waters. 

They come at a lucky time for the fisherman. 
The cod and mackerel seasons are over; that 
finest of sea fish, the striped bass, and the tau- 
tog, vulgarly called black-fish, are few and far 
between, and the “scuppaug” are so small that 
there is little profit in their taking. Blue-fish 
come to the rescue of the fisherman, and give 
him a busy and often a profitable season. 

There are three modes of taking blue-fish. 
The most common of these, and the one best 
known to our amateurs is “drailing.” This is 
always done in sail-boats, with some forty or 
fifty fathoms of line; but the length of this is 
graduated by the speed of the vessel, the object 
being to keep the “drail” just under water. 
This last-mentioned article is made by running 
about a pound of lead on to the “shank” of a 
large No. 1 Limerick hook. This “drail” when 
finished is cylindrical in shape, tapering to a 
sharp point at both ends, beginning two-thirds 
of its length from the hook, and growing smaller 
each way until it meets the shank of the hook 
at one end and a “cock-eye” at the other. Into 
this latter is fastened a stout thong of leather, 
to which is attached the line, a “cable-laid” 





cord of the best material, one-stxteenth of an 
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BLUE-FISHING FROM 


inch in diameter perhaps. Over this “ drail” 
is now stretched an eel-skin, its usual tough- 
ness intensified by lying a month or so in 
strong brine. This is fastened on by running 
lead and all right through it, and tying the skin 
at the junction of the leather and eye. It is al- 
lowed just not to reach back to the foot of the 
hook, and a blue-fish will take this strange- 
looking bait when it turns up its nose at a more 
delicate one. Perhaps I might add that the 
lead is only added to keep the hook down in 
the water, for the speed of the boats would 
skip a lighter hook on top of it like a feather. 

Not so with the drail used in “heaving and 
hauling” either from shore or from a boat at 
anchor. As the latter is merely a modification 
of the former, the description will hold good of 
both. The drail is heavier, longer, and slimmer 
in proportion to its length than the other, and 
in shape is something like a fish, although the 
resemblance is not very marked; it is not cov- 


ered with eel-skin, but is kept bright by use and 


an occasional rubbing in sand. The hook is 
the same size as the other, the lead perhaps 
ht inches long. The fisherman stands on 
6 beach, as near the.edge of the water as he 
in get, with his left foot well forward, holding 
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the coil of line in his left hand; with his right 
hand he grasps it about eight feet, sometimes 
more, from the drail; that portion of line be- 
tween his hands is left a little slack, and the 
“shore end” is fast to the stick on which it is 
wound when not in use; this stick is stuck 
firmly in the beach. Throwing the drail from 
him on the sand, so that the line between it and 
his right hand is taut, starting it with a jerk, he 
swings it around his head, the lead describing a 
circle about the level of his shoulder. He 
swings it half a dozen times, then lowers his 
hand and Zits it into the air, at the same time 
holding the coil loose and letting it flake out; 
he generally heaves at an angle of 83°. As 
soon as the line is all out, he stoops quickly, 
grasping it with his left hand. After the drail 
strikes the water, he lets it sink a little, and 
then hauls in briskly, hand over hand. The 
moment the fish strikes the hook he is off, right 
and left, up and down, now with his nose in the 
sand, and then reaching his whole length out 
of water, madly shaking the hook, then again 
running right toward the fisherman—this is his 
most dangerous trick, for if he succeeds in get- 
ting any slack he is almost sure to. shake out 
the hook. This sport is often watched by crowds 





THE SHOR E.—Drawn by Edwin Forbes for the American Agriculturist. 


of spectators, who hail the landing of each fish 
as if it were their own spoil. To the fishermen 
themselves it seems to be more work than play. 

The take, of course, varies with each day, 
sometimes they may get none, again they may 
count as high as forty. The fish are disposed of 
to smacks, which are almost always on hand to 
take them; in them they are salted down, taken 
to the coast cities, freshened, and sold to the 
fish-mongers, who peddle them out as fresh 
blue-fish. The original price paid the fishermen 
varies from 14c. to 2c. or more per pound un- 
dressed. Supposing our fisherman to have 
caught forty fish, they will probably average 
him six pounds apiece; this, at two cents per 
pound, would give $4.80 for his labor, not a bad 
day’s work for him. If no smack is at hand, 
he dresses them and salts them down, selling 
to the smack whenever she may come. He gets 
more per pound for his fish, but as they dress 
away a third he prefers sclling them fresh. 

A blue-fish, to be good, should be cooked be- 
fore he is qn hour out of the water. It is a fish 
that loses its good qualities by keeping, and the 
fish of our markets is no more like Simon-pure, 
fat, juicy blue-fish, dressed before being dead 
and cooked at once, than chalk’s like cheese. 
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Some Water Plants. 


assets 

Those who look over English and other for- 
eign catalogues will be surprised to see our 
common water and marsh plants offered at 
high prices. In a recent catalogue we read 
that “ Symplocarpus fetidus, a very interesting 





WATER-SHIELD.—(.Brasenia peltata.> 


American Aroid, with large, handsome foliage 
(rare), 28. 6d.” When we say that this rare 
American plant is our common Skunk-Cabbage 
our readers may think that the English cultiva- 
tors have strange tastes. If it were not com- 
mon with us we should value it, for there are 
few plants more odd in their way of flowering 
or more luxuriant in foliage than this mal- 
odorous inhabitant of our swamps and marshes. 
We allude to this to show that European culti- 
vators take advantage of every opportunity to 
beautify their places. If one of them has a 
pond or stream he considers himself fortunate, 
as he can then grow numerous aquatic plants 
in the water, and along the wet margins he can 
introduce many things that flourish in such sit- 
uations. In this country we sce but very little 
of this phase of cultivation. "Where one has the 
facilities, there is a large number of water and 
marsh plants that he can grow, and that can be 
grown nowhere else. We give illustrations of 
two of the commonest of our aquatic plants, 
both of which will adapt themselves to deep or 
shallow ponds. The engraving on the right is 
the Water-Lily, more frequently called Pond- 
Lily, and sometimes Water-Nymph, than: 
which no flower on land or water is more 
beautiful. The root, or, more properly, root- 
stock, is very large, and lies in the muddy 
bottom of the pond; this sends up leaves 
upon leaf-stalks, the length of which is gov- 
erned by the depth of the water. The leaves 
are nearly orbicular, cleft at one side, and from 
six to nine inches across. The flowers are 
borne singly upon stems that allow them to 








reach the surface. When closed, as it is late in 
the day, the flower shows only as a green bud, 
the four sepals completely enclosing the nu- 
merous petals, The flowers open early in the 
morning, and float upon the surface with a 
purity of whiteness and a delicacy of perfume 
unequaled by the rarest exotic. The flowers 


are often nearly six inches in diameter. When 
the glory of the flower has departed, what re- 
mains turns downward to ripen the fruit under 
the surface of the water. This flower is parti- 
cularly interesting on one account: it shows a 
complete gradation between petals and stamens. 
Some of the inner petals show a tendency to 
become stamen-like, and as we go towards the 
center of the flower we find every stage between 
perfect petal and perfect stamen. It is not rare 
to find localities where the flowers are pink, 
and we have heard of, but never have seen, a 
blue one. Our common species is Vymphea 
odorata, and in Western New York and other 
localities is Mymphea tuberosa, which has scent- 
less flowers, and bears tubers upon its root- 
stocks. When found, as it may be, growing 
in very shallow water, the Pond-Lily may be 
grown in a tub of moist earth as asemi-aquatic. 

The other plant that we figure is the Water- 
Shield, Brasenia peltata. Its oval leaves are cen- 
trally attached to the foot-stalks, and are always 
noticeable as they float upon the water. They 
have their use as forming a shade and covert 
for fish, as anglers are well aware. The flowers 
are of a dull purple, and come to the surface 
to perfect themselves, but make but little show. 
One peculiarity about this plant is thatthe stems, 
flower, and leaf-stalks are all clothed with a 
coating of transparent mucilage, which is soluble 
in hot water, and has been used for the same pur- 
poses as Iceland moss. This aquatic plant has 
a remarkably wide distribution, it being found 
not only in this country, including the north- 
west coast, but in Japan, Australia, and India. 








Packing and Marketing Produce. — 
BY J, R. HELFRIOH. : 
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[Every one engaged in growing fruit or vege- - 


tables for market knows that the raising of the 


articles is but one step towards getting a return . 


WATER-LILY.—(Nympheea odorata.) 


for his labor. No matter how well his produce 
is grown, if not properly marketed his labor is 
lost. These articles, by Mr. Helfrich, upon the 
customs of the New York market, are so im- 
portant, that we feel that no apology is neces- 
sary for occupying a considerable space with 
them.—Eb.] 
TOMATOES. 

Tomatoes sent from the South or to a distant 
market should be picked rather green. In the 
latitude of Savannah and Charleston they 
should be picked when they begin to turn red 
on the blossom end, and they will ripen in 
transit; at places nearer by, such as around 
Norfolk, they should be riper or nearly ripe 
when picked. Do not put up any that are 
fully ripe, as they will mash, and the juice will 
sour and spoil the rest. Keep out all worm- 
eaten, cracked, and sun-burnt fruit. Tomatoes 
should be packed in crates holding one bushel. 
These are made of two end-pieces and one 
middle-piece, 9 x 15 inches, and one inch thick. 
To these laths 24 inches long are nailed all 
around, leaving openings of about one inch 
between the laths. In New Jersey and other 
places near New York the fruit should be nearly 
ripe, and is best sent to market in bushel 
baskets, In packing in crates it will pay to 
handle the fruit carefully, and lay it in placing 
one tomato at a time. Shake the fruit down 
well, and fill the crates so as to have to press 
the laths down gently in nailing, so that the 
fruit may not move in handling. In using 
baskets, place the fruit in stem down, and fill 
the basket a little rounding. The large smooth 
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red is the most’ valuable variety for the New 
York market. 
CUCUMBERS. 

For field culture the “White Spine” is best. 
Pick the cucumbers when from four to six inches 
Jong, and pack them in bushel crates made 
the same as described under tomatoes, Pack 

-tight, and keep out all crooked, gnarled, or yel- 
low ones. They may also be packed in clean 
barrels, with holes bored in the sides, and cov- 
ered with muslin or bagging to give ventilation. 


GREEN BEANS. 

Pick when the dew is off and the beans per- 
fectly dry, and put in the shade a short time 
until they have lost the heat received from the 
sun. Keep out all bruised or decayed ones, 
and paak in bushel crates same as recommended 
for tomatoes. For beans, the laths on the crates 
must be closer together than for tomatoes. The 
beans should be young and tender when picked 
and snap when broken, as it will not pay to 
send them when too old tosnap. They may 
also be shipped in barrels covered with cloth, 
and the sides cut or bored for ventilation. 


GREEN PEAS 
should be picked, handled, and packed the 
same as green beans. 

CHERRIES. 

There is none of the small fruits that require 
so much care and that is more difficult to get to 
market in good order than the cherry. They 
should be picked when perfectly dry, leaving 
the stems on, taking hold of the stem instead of 
the fruit in picking. Keep out all over-ripe and 
rotten ones, and keep the fruit spread out thin 
in the shade a short time to cool and thoroughly 
dry off. Put in crates made of two ends and 
a middle piece, four inches wide by 16 inches 
long, of */,-inch stuff. Make the sides with 
lath or thin boards, leaving sufficient openings 
for ventilation. Fill the crate full, and gently 
shake or press down the fruit. Mark the tare 


. of the erate on one end. Cherries can also be 


put in Jong flat baskets holding about 25 pounds; 
these are covered with muslin. 
GRAPES. 

There is a greater variety of packages used 
for sending grapes to market than for any other 
kind of fruit. For a long distance, or where 
the cost would be too much for the return of 
the empty boxes, the best packages are small 
boxes holding from three to five pounds. These 
are made as light as possible, but strong enough 
to bear the handling and shipping. The boxes 
should be put in skeleton crates holding from 
60 to 90. Of the small boxes, we think the 
Fairchilds and the veneer box of the “ Ameri- 
can Basket Co” among the best. The boxes 
should be packed from the bottom, first laying 
in a sheet of white tea-paper, then lay in the 
bunches keeping the stems up, and gently press 
the grapes close together. Fill the box so as to 
press them down solid, but not hard enough to 
mash the grapes. One crushed or bruised grape 
will ferment and spoil the whole box. Nail the 
bottom on the box, and put the label on the 
other sie, so that that will be the side to open, 
and when opened will show a nice, smooth sur- 


: face of fruit, with the stems hidden from view. 
Mark tare of crate on each end. 
* We think the long, flat, tight boxes holding 


80 ane very objectionable, as they 
: ) handling, and the friit in- 
mashed and bruised, 


command a fair price, 
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i grapes to market 





is in crates such as are used for forty-five pints 
of strawberries ; those that have the corner- 
pieces on the inside are preferable. Flat boxes 
or trays are made that will easily fit the crates, 
The trays are so made that three will fiil the 
crate, Each tray should have the shipper’s 
name and also the tare marked on it. The 
crates should also have the tare of trays and 
crates marked on them. If the tares are not 
plainly marked on each package, we have a 
trouble when making sales to deduct the weight 
of the package. For want of knowing the tare, 
we are delayed in making returns of sales until 
the return to us of empty packages—which 
often gives great dissatisfaction. 

Boxes with the covers hinged and furnished 
with a hasp are good packages for grapes. 
They should be made about five inches deep, 
fourteen inches wide, and twenty-two inches 
long inside; they should have the bottom put 
on with screws, so that it may be taken off and 
the box packed from the bottom. Put sheet 
of white paper in first, and then a layer of 
bunches, then a sheet of paper, then grapes, and 
so on, taking care that the bunches lie close 
together with the stems up. Pack so full as to 
make it necessary to press the bottom down 
gently to bring it to its place, thus compressing 
the grapes so that they will not move in 
handling. 

Round paper boxes, holding three, four, or 
five pounds each, may also be used. In packing 
these, use a tin hoop of the same size and depth 
as the paper box inside. Place the tin hoop on 
the cover, and pack the grapes in the hoop, 


stem up, and fill and gently press down; then | : : 
put the box on and draw out the hoop; this | beauties of nature. The expanding leaves of 


will leave the grapes all tight and the stems ont 
of sight when the box is opened. Pack the 
paper boxes in skeleton crates holding 12, 18 
or 24 boxes each. 

In gathering the grapes use care to not rub 
the bloom off more than can be helped. The 
best plan, if crates and trays are used, is to put 
the trays on a wheelbarrow and move along 
among the vines. In gathering, take hold of 
the stem of the bunch and cut off with a pair 
of scissors; at the same time trim out all un- 
ripe berries, and Jay the bunch in the tray stem 
down. When the trays are full they require no 
further handling. Use care to put none in but 
good, fine clusters. The seconds should be 
shipped by themselves, or used up at home. 
After the trays are filled, put them in the shade 
to cool off before packing in crates. If to be 
packed in tight boxes, the grapes should be cut, 
carried to a cool, dry place, and allowed to 
Jay about twelve hours to dry and wilt the 
stem, which will facilitate the packing and also 
prevent molding. If the stems are not dry 
when packed, and the boxes lie any length of 
time, the grapes soon become moldy, and the 
sale of them is spoiled. 
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Norzs on Asparacus.— Trojan,” Lansing- 
burgh, N. Y., in commenting upon Mr. Hel- 
frich’s article on asparagus in the May number, 
says: “He might have added that the knives 
were better for being ground half-moon shape; 
that the easiest way to raise it was either in 
rows two feet apart, or in beds three feet square, 
with 1}-foot space between, which allowed of 
the ground being plowed through both ways 
and the earth thrown on top of the square nice 
and evenly, so as to smother all the weeds; 


‘that the best way to sell it is by weight, so'as to 
‘gave the labor of bunching, which we find to be 








one of the greatest expenses attending it; that 
brewers’ hops, privy or blood, or very fine bone 
manure were the best, as horse-dung contains 
so many weeds that you can not get along, no 
matter how well rotted; that in warm weather 
it must be cut every ‘other day, or else et 
grow up for good; that where salt can be pro. 
cured cheap enough it is the great desideratum, 
as it will both kill the weeds and improve the 
asparagus.”—If “ Trojan” can sell unbunched 
asparagus, so much the better for him; but 
when one sends produce to the New York or 
any other market he must conform to the cus. 
toms of that market if he expects to get satis. 
factory prices. If alot of loose asparagus, or 
strawberries in the large trays used in Cinein. 
nati, were sent to the New York market, they 
oud probably find their way into the enrlage. 
cart. The object of the articles by Mr. Helfrich 
is to let people at a distance know what is re. 
quired in the New York market, and unless 
they can conform to this it will be better for 
them to seek a market near home. 
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Notes from the Pines, 
Pre ven 

A great deal has been written in prose and 
verse about the resplendent hues of autumn 
foliage, and, if I mistake not, spring flowers 
have had mention by the fine writers, but I do 
not recollect that any one has gone into 
ecstasies over 








Spring Forrace.—Yet there is much in the 
varied hues of the just developing leaves to at- 
tract the observer who has an eye for the minor 


the pear and those of the ash-leaved maple are 
both of a tender green, but quite unlike, and 
both are quite different from the near-by Vir- 
gilia (more properly Cladrastis). Then just 
beyond is a Weeping Poplar, the young leaves 
of which are of a brownish green, foncé the 
French would say, as dark as the neighboring 
Gingko tree is lively. An artist would describe - 
the foliage of this last-named tree as “ gamboge 
green.” Then a little nearer the house is a 
golden glow from the young leaves of what the — 
nurserymen call Spirea aurea, but which is only 
a bright-leaved variety of the well-known 
Nine-bark (Spirea opulifolia). A little more at 
the right is the charming purple-leaved variety 
of the common Barberry, and still farther along 
are the Purple Hazel and Purple Bush. These 


last-named are varieties cultivated for their * ’ 


colored foliage, but there is enough in the 
different shades of the young leaves of trees 
in their normal condition to make the effects of 
spring foliage worthy the study of the landscape 
gardener. I have alluded to the 


WeEeErine Poruanr, which is one of the most 
desirable of Jawn trees, Its branches are most 
decidedly pendulous, It comes out very early, 
the leaves hold on late, and all through the 
season its quivering foliage upon the drooping 
branches makes it 2 most enjoyable tree. This 
and- similar weeping trees increase in height 
very slowly, and they are grafted upon upright 
stocks of some kind. The nurserymen graft all 
such trees too low. My poplar was grafted at 
about eight feet, but this is not high enough; 
the branches already sweep the grotind.’ I am 
groyving 2 Lombardy Poplar to a straight stem, 
and when it gets about fifteen feet or so high I’ 
shall graft it with the weeping variety, and 
hope for a tree worth having. I saw touway 
that a neighbor had planted ‘near his house a “* 
Weeping Ash, grafted not above six feet high. ° ~ 
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This will always be a nuisance. I had heard 
much of the 

DovusLE Lity orf THE VALLEY, and at last 
procured a root. Now, after three years con- 
sidering the matter, it has bloomed. It has 
only confirmed me in my belief that some flow- 
ers are not improved by doubling. Nothing 
can exceed the simple grace of.a flower-spike 
of the ordinary Lily of the Valley. This double 
one is a miserable monstrosity, a burlesque 
upon the real thing, and I shall only grow it, as 
I do several other things, to show my friends 
what not to cultivate. Among the many things 
that dealers abroad praise “within an inch of 
their lives” it is gratifying to find now and 


then one that meets the expectations these - 


descriptions have excited. One case of this 
kind is the 

Dovs.E Crimson THORN.—This, if I mistake 
not, was sent out by Wm. Paul. At all events, 
I procured one five years ago of Ellwanger & 
Barry, who are sure to have all novelties of this 
kind. This is the first-year it has consented to 
bloom. And isn’t it a beauty! Imagine a 
handsome shrub eight feet high, and covered 
from top to bettom with clusters of miniature 
roses the size of a split pea, and you wili have 
an idea of it. Nothing can be more charmingly 
beautiful. It is worth waiting for not only five 
years, but twenty-five years. You see, a few 
years more or less make but little difference to 
us old fellows if we get a good thing at iast, 
and this Double Crimson Thorn is most em- 
phatically a good thing. I am sorry they called 
it “crimson,” as it is not, but a most charming 
full rose color. How I wish you could print in 
colors. 


THE AQUILEGIAS OR COLUMBINES are favor- 
ite plants with me, and I have a fair collection 
of them, the queen of which is our Rocky 
Mountain Columbine, Aquélegia caerulea, the 
spurs to the corolla of which are very slender, 
and about two inches long, giving the plant an 
airy grace that none of the others possess. I go 
in early morning to the bed and find it all right; 
I go again at evening and find it all wrong. 
The beautiful slender spurs are broken, bent, 
and bedraggled, and half of the beauty of the 
flowers has departed. Master Eddie, whose 
young eyes are sharper than my old ones, de- 
tected the cause of the mischief. I watched the 
accused, and found thecharge sustained. Right 
alongside stand a number of other Columbines, 
the spurs of which are short. Mr. Bumblebee— 
he is the chap—when he comes to the bed, goes 
directly for the center of the other Columbine 
flowers, but when he comes to the flowers of 
my favorite cerulea he makes no motion to get 
the honey by way of the natural opening. The 
cunning fellow knows that his tongue, probos- 
cis, or whatever his honey-getting organ may 
be, can not reach into the two-inch spurs of my 
favorite, so, in a most business-like manner, 
Mr. Bumblebee goes at once to the outside of 
this flower, and cuts a hole near the end of the 
spurs from which to extract the honey. Insects 
don’t reason? I don’t believe it. If instinct 
tells that Bumblebee to operate in this way, I 
think it a great pity that some white folks were 
not endowed with instinct. 


Vines AND Srrvss still show the effects of 
the past winter, and even trees considered hardy 
are much retarded, and only to be saved by 
severe pruning. In a number of cases, the 
bark has burst and fallen away upon such hardy 
trees as maples and apples. Those things that 
still seem alive I let alone and wait, The havoc 





among the grape-vines is something fearful. 
Those coarse things of Rogers’, that one would 
think proof against a stroke of lightning, are 
badly killed. Indeed, the only entirely un- 
harmed vine in my collection of some fifty is 
one of Dr. Wiley’s South Carolina hybrids. 


Garden Plans. 


We do not publish many garden plans, for 
the reason that the plan should be made to suit 
the surroundings, and as these are seldom alike 
in two places—save twin lots—it is best for each 
to work out a plan to meet the particular case. 
A few general hints may not be amiss. What- 
ever else there is, let there be a plenty of turf. 
The humblest place can afford an expanse of 
grass, which if large is dignified by the name 
of lawn, and if small is called only a grass- 
plot. This gives an air of neatness if there 
should be no flowers, and if there are flowers, 
no matter whether costly or common, their ap- 
pearance is many-fold enhanced by the turf- 
setting. Do not strive after anything elaborate 
and complicated. Recollect that the more 
elaborate the pattern, the greater wi!l be the 
care required in keeping. Scroll, chain, and 
other borders look wonderfully well in print, 
especially if they are printed in colors, But 
these plans which are carried out in the favor- 
able climate of England only by keeping a 
number of men at them ail the time, would ut- 
terly fail with us,where one gardener is expected 
to do everything, and where in the majority of 
cases there is no gardener at all. Lay ont only 
what can be well cared for from spring until 
frost. Circles, ovals, ellipses, and egg and 
“ nalm-leaf” shapes, neatly cut in the turf, are 
much better than anything more complicated. 
Avoid making beds with sharp points and 
acute angles, If one has only room for a single 
bed, as in a front-yard in town, he will get more 
satisfaction out of plants with striking foliage 
than with flowers, A circle edged with some 
of the silvery-foliaged plants, such as Centau- 
reas, Cinerarias, and Artemisias, then 2 row of 
Achyranthes Lindeni, and within this a center of 
some of the Golden Coleuses would be bright 
and showy all summer. This is only a sugges- 
tion, as the bed may be planted in a great vari- 
ety of ways. A group of Cannas would give 
both fine foliage and flowers, and this may be 
edged with a row of Gladiolus with some low- 
growing plant upon the extreme margin. Very 
good effects may be produced with little ex- 
pense by the use of annuals, among the most 
popular and best of which is Phlox Drummon- 
dii in its various kinds, from white to deep 
scarlet. 

In laying out beds of any kind, recollect that 
every foot of path and-every foot of margin 
implies a promise to keep the one clean and the 
other neatly trimmed, Unless there exist the 
ability and the inclination to do these, the beds 
had better not be laid out but the grass left 
unbroken, 








Destroying Insects—Bellows-Syringe. 


A large share of the time and ingenuity of 
the horticulturist is devoted to the destruction 
of insects, and he is quite sure to give a. warm 
welcome to anything that promises him aid in 
this direction, Showering plants with insect- 
killing liquids has long been done by means of 
syringes, pumps, and the common watering- 
pot, but with all these the difficulty is to get the 
liquid so diffused as to touch all parts of the 


plant. When Mr. B. Ks Bliss was in Europe a 
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few months ago, he came across a Soufflet Injec- 
teur, which we may call a Bellows-Syringe, 
which seems to us a capital thing. Probably 
most of our readers know the perfume-sprinkler 
of the drug-stores, and the atomizer or spray- 
producer of the surgeons. The perfume- 
sprinkler is the simplest. Two glass tubes are 
fixed at right angles in such a manner that a 
stream of air from one will be blown directly 
across the mouth of the other. We all know 
that a strong wind blowing across the top of 
the chimney will cause a tremendous upward 
draft in the chimney. This sprinkler operates 
upon the same principle. If we put one of 
these tubes, securely fastened at right-angles, 
into a liquid, and blow into the other and hori- 
zontal tube, the blast of air going across. the 
end of the upright tube will cause a partial 
vacuum in that, and the liquid will rise. As the 
liquid rises it comes in contact with the blast 
from the horizontal tube, and is divided into the 
minutest spray, liquid-dust if we may say so; 
or, as the surgeons say, it is atomized, a very 
bad word indeed. Instead of blowing through 
the horizontal tube, an India-rubber band is now 
used, by the successive compression of which 
the stream of spray is easily kept up. 

An ingenious Frenchman, M. Pillon, has 
made this principle serviceable in horticulture, 
His blast of air comes from a_ bellows, his 
“atomizer” is attached to the end of the nozzle, 
and the liquid to be used is contained in a 
globular receptacle hung to the tube of the bel- 
lows in such a manner as to allow that to be 
held in any position without spilling the liquid. 
The liquid to be used is put into the brass 
globe and the bellows worked; a fine spray ia- 
sues in such a copious stream that it is easy to 
reach every part of the plant and bedew it with 
whatever insect-killing liquid may be desirable. 
One great advantage of this apparatus is its 
economy. In the ordinary methods of treating 
plants with liquid insecticides a very large share 
is wasted, while with this only so much as is 
needed to just moisten the leaves and stems 
need be used. Carbolic soap and other prepa- 
rations of carbolic acid, whale-oil soap, tobacco 
water, infusions of Quassia, Chamomile, and 
Pyrethrum (Persian Insect Powder), and solu- 
tions of salt, carbonate of ammonia, and aloes, 
or whatever may be found useful against any 
particular insect, may be employed. The in- 
ventor makes one very good suggestion, which 
is that these liquids should be sweetened with 
sugar or molasses, probably, although he does 
not say so, to cause their adhesion to the plant, 
and greater persistence, The engraving upon 
the next page shows the apparatus, The bel- 
lows is smaller than those nsed in kitchens, 
and the ball is about fourinches in diameter, 


The Climbing Buckwheat. 
——9——T 

The Climbing Buckwheat, or, more properly, 
False Buck wheat, is sent to us so frequently for 
determination that we givé an engraving of it, 
In some localities it is very abundant, but it can 
hardly be classed ameng the troublesome weeds, 
It inhabits low grounds, and is most abundant 
in localities too wet for cultivation. We always 
supposed it to be an afnual, and never exam- 
ined the root, but find the authorities divided 
upon this point. Its botanical name is Poly. 
gonum dumetorum—the Bush or Thicket Poly- 
gonum. The various Smart-weeds and Water- 
peppers belong to this genus, and Buckwheat 
and Dock are closely related to it: From the— 














resemblance of our plant in both flower and 
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fruit to the Buckwheat, its common name, was, 
naturally enough, applied. It is one of the sev- 
eral climbing species of Polygonum (some with 
very rough stems), and is a vigorous grower, its 
twining stems run- 
ning to the length 
of ten or twelve 
feet or more, and 
often completely 
draping bushes and 
brush - heaps with 
its broad, heart- 
shaped leaves, from 
amongst which arise 
the numerous loose 
and irregular flow- 
er clusters, which 
are some three 
inches long. The 
flowers are green- 
ish, often edged 
with white or pur- 
plish, and in fruit 
the enclosing calyx 
has a broad white 
wing, which makes 
the plant conspicu- 
ous and not in- 
elegant. It does not 
make much show 
until late in sum- 
mer, being in perfection in August and Septem- 
ber. The seeds are a favorite food of birds. 
Another species very like this, but smaller in 
all its parts, is the Black Bindweed (Polygonum 
convoloulus), which is often common in culti- 
vated grounds, and sometimes troublesome. 


—_— et 6 ee 
Budding. 


Grafting and budding are methods of propa- 
gating plants alike in principle but differing in 
detail. The most important differences are that 
in grafting we use buds of the previous year 
inserted into the stock with a considerable por- 
tion of the twig upon which they grew, and the 
grafts, being inserted early in the season, are ex- 
pected to develop the same season, In hudding, 
we use buds that have been formed the same 
year, insert them Jate in the season with as little 
as possible of the twig on which they grew, or 
none at all, and (in the case of fruit trees in all 
northern localities) we insert them so late in the 
season that we do not expect them to push into 











Fig. 1.—BUDDING WITH A CROBS-SHAPED INCISION, 


- growth until the year foliowing that in which 


they are inserted. We have numbers of letters 
iag about budding, as we do about those of 

er Operations in horticulture: We can not, 
please our miany new readers, repeat 





these elementary matters at short intervals. In 
July, 1866, we gave a full illustrated account of 
the process of budding, which we think will 
enable any one to perform the operation with 


CLIMBING BUCKWHEAT.—(Polygonum dumetorum.) 


success, and we must refer our friends who 
have asked for instruction in budding to this 
article. Besides, in “ Barry's Fruit Garden,” a 
work which should be in the hands of every 
fruit-grower, this (and all other operations in 
in fruit culture) is explained in full. 


THE BELLOWS-SYRINGE.—(See page 263.) 


Budding, which is called in Europe “ shield- 
grafting” and “bud-grafting,” is performed at 
any time when well-developed buds can be pro- 
cured and the stock is in active growth. For 
fruit trees, with us, it extends with the different 
varieties from July to September. In answer 
to the inquiry if a tree is better for being 
budded or grafted, we reply: If the tree is a 
good one, of clean, healthy growth, with what- 
ever cutting has been done, whether in budding 
or in grafting, healed or healing over, it would 
make no difference to us by which of the two 
methods the tree was produced. Budding is 
sometimes called inoculating, a term which 
those who have received their ideas of inocula- 
tion from vaccination gives a wrong impression. 
Many think that something is by budding or 
inoculation introduced into the system of the 
tree which so changes its character that it will 
bear better fruit. This is an unfortunate error, 
and those who hold it should understand that 
budding is simply planting a bud from a tree 
that we know to be good beneath the bark of 
one that we either know to be bad, or, as is 
generally the case, know nothing about. 


Referring to the sources already quoted for 
information about the ordinary method of bud- 
ding, we give an account of two modifications 


‘ i a 
| which are sometimes found useful, especiay 
| by nurserymen. y 


Several years ago we received from M. Charles 
Baltet, of Troyes, France, a copy of his “ 7) Art 
de Greffer,” “The 

Art of Grafting” “ 

completely exhays. 

tive manual, giving 

every known meth. 

od of grafting ang 

budding, with copj. 

ous _ illustrations. 

M. Baltet is an emi. 

nent French horti- 

culturist, and this 

work of his is one 

of the most valu- 

able in horticultural 

literature, and we 

- are glad to know 

that it has been 

translated into Eng. 

lish and published 

by Wm. Robinson, 

editor of “ The Gar- 

den.” We have re. 

ceived an advanced 

copy of the trans. 

lation and are quite 

sure that a book 

of its value will 

find its way into the stock of our publishers, 
The modifications of budding to which we 
refer are to meet particular conditions. In 
some ornamental trees the bud is too large to be 
held conveniently inserted in the ordinary way 
of budding. In this case the bud is cut long, as 7 
in A, fig. 1, a cross-shaped 
incision made as in B, and 
the bud inserted as in @ 4 
Treated in this manner, 1 
the bud can be held by © 
a ligature both above and © 
below. This plan is folk — 
lowed in European nur. © 
series with the chestnut. 
The second method is ~ 
with an incision just 
the reverse of the or- 
dinary one. Generally, 
the cross incision is made above the longitudinal 
one, but it is sometimes better to make it below, 
as in fig. 2, which shows the bud, the incision 
in the stock, and the bud inserted. This is 
used upon stocks where there is a flow of sap 
so great as to interfere with the union of bud 


Fig. 2.—AN INVERTED T INCISION. 


and stock, asin the maples in cold countries 
and the orange in warm ones. There are nU- © 
merous other modifications of budding, for | 
which we refer those desirous of learning all 
that is known about this kind of propagation, a8 





well as’ grafting proper,“to the book’ itself 
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ge” (For other Household Items, see ‘* Basket’ pages.) 
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Use for Old Hoop-skirts! 


—_o-— 


DeaR Mr. Epiror: When some one—if not 
Gail Hamilton it might have been—discoursed 
some years ago on “ The Depravity of Inanimate 
Things,” she did not, if I recollect aright, cite the 
ease of discarded hoop-skirts. I never fully be- 
lieved in the indestructibility of matter until hoop- 
skirts became common. It is easy to get a skirt, 





HOOP-SKIRT CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 


for you can go and buy it; but just try to get rid 
of oneand see. You can’t break it up, as it is too 
strong or elastic; you can’t burn it, as it is steel ; if 
you put it inarubbish heap and cover it out of sight, 
it will some how get out and be found lying right 
across your pathway. Is there anything inanimate 
that one would not rather see than a cast-off hoop- 
skirt? The miserable, abject, bedraggled, and 
hopelessly useless thing will meet us every where— 
in the streets and lanes of cities, upon telegraph 
wires, and hanging to the branches of trees. It is 
about the only thing that a city rag-picker will not 
put in his bag, or that the suburban goat will not 
deyour. The other day, as I was going along the 
street, I was almost tempted to exclaim, in the 
quack-medicine man’s improvement upon the 
Greek philosopher, ‘‘ The Eureka is at last found 
out.” Yes, I have, if not discovered, learned, how 
old hoop-skirts can be made useful. A few days 
ago I saw some chimney-sweeps come out of a 
house, and they had with them an affair which I 
supposed at first was like that figured last month 
on page 219. As I came nearer, I found the thing 
had a strangely familiar look—lo! it was my old 
enemy converted into something useful, though, 
it is true, humble. The chimney-sweeping brushes 
were made of bits of hoop-skirt bound together in 
the form shown in the sketch I send you. A 
moralist might draw a lesson from the fate of the 
hoop-skirt; built for the purposes of false pre- 
tenses—that of distorting the human figure out of 
every shape naturally belonging to it—it finds at 
last its only usefulness in cleaning soot out of a 
chimney. I rejoice over this discovery. Who 
will tell of another use for old hoop-skirts ? 
Ciry READER. 
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What to Do with Bleeding Wounds, 


BY DR. J. 





T. ROTHROCK. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 

If we are called to do with hemorrhage below 
the groin, we have a ready way of stopping it by 
using the thumb or finger or the key just as we did 
behind the collar-bone, if the injury is so far up 
that we have no room to put on the handkerchief 
above the wound. On the figure, e points to the 
Place of pressure. Draw in imagination a line, d 
¢, from the most prominent anterior and upper 
portion of the hip-bones to the central bone of the 





body, somewhat lower and in front. Now, just 
about the middle of this line is the spot to make 
pressure. If you do not succeed at first, move your 
finger to the right or left along the same line until 
you do. So certainly may bleeding be arrested 
there, and by the simple procedure I have indi- 
cated, that surgeons often resort to it when ampu- 
tating a thigh high up. 

Stretching between the letters fand gis a muscle 
known as the sartorius, which is the Latin for the 
“ tailor’s muscle.’? It is so called because it serves 
to throw one leg over the other—the favorite posi- 
tion assumed by tailors when at work. The term, 
however, would be just as applicable to the Turk, 
and we might just as well christen it the muscle of 
the Mussulmen. Allow the name to stand for 
what it is worth, but remember that along the line 
of the inner side of this muscle, about the middle 
of the thigh, lies the main artery, and that a hand- 
kerchief placed around the leg with the knot, 
large and fine, placed over the muscle will stop 
the arterial current, and of course any hemorrhage 
of that character at a point below. The bands on 
the thigh with stick included show just how and 
where to apply the pressure; only, in both arm and 
thigh, let the stick be more to the outside of the 
limb than we could represent in the figure, and 
you will get the pressure “ata better advantage.” 

For a cut in the foot, with arterial spouting, you 
may perhaps control the bleeding by making two 
thick, firm pads, two inches wide and long, and 
placing one in the hollow left on either side between 
the ankle and the large tendon coming up from 
the heel, and over the whole tying a band tightly 
above the ankle. If that fails, you may be sure 
that the bandage around the thigh will not. Some- 
times firm pressure with the fingers over the top 
of the foot will stop the jet of blood from a cut 
artery nearer the toes, but it must be remembered 
that here there is a free union of arteries, and that 
even if you do compress the injured trunk on top 
of the foot the blood may come spouting up from 
between the bones. 

The special cases thus far given relate to arterial 
bleeding alone, except that from the jugular vein, 





HOW TO COMPRESS ARTERIES. 


Remember that bright blood coming in jets is from 
an artery, and that the dark-colored blood which 
flows in a steady stream is venous. In the latter 
class, moderate pressure above the injury would only 
keep up the trouble, because the arteries being as 
a rule deeper seated would allow the blood to be 
driven through them from the heart, and the con- 
stricting band above would be sufficient to close 
the cavity of the superficial veins, allowing thus 
no escape for the blood on its way to the heart ex- 
cept through the open end of the vein. This is 
most plainly seen in the operation of bleeding, 
where when the proper pressure is made abeve the 
point of the intended cut, the veins stand out 
prominently, like little cords stretched along under 
the skin. Theyare gorged. Strike the lancet into 
one of them, and see how the purple tide will rush 
out; tighten your bandage firmly as you can, and 








presently the blood will stop. You have not only 
compressed the vein between the cut and the heart, 
but you have compressed the artery between the 
heart and the veins; in other words, you have cut 
off the supply to the latter. 

For venous bleeding, pressure over the cut, ‘to 
repair the leak,’ or the pressure of asoft cloth satu- 
rated with a solution of per-sulphate of iron, will 
often do you goodservice. So, too,will alum-water 
or even vinegar used in the same way be of service. 
Cobwebs have a reputation which has survived, no 
one can tell how many generations of doctors, for 
arresting flow of blood. Make a mass of them 
large enough to cover the wound, and thick enough 
to act as a pad, apply it to the cut, and it will soon 
entangle enough of the fibrin of the blood in its 
meshes to forma clot, through which further es- 
cape of blood is prevented. 

Paleness of face, coldness of hands and feet, and 
a rapid pulse in one who has suffered from great 
loss of blood call loudly for stimulants, and in 
withholding them we may hasten a collapse from 
which no human aid can raise the patient. The 
intense thirst of wounded men on the battle-field 
is but an evidence of loss of blood, and the expres- 
sion of the demand made by the system at large 
for more fluid to make good the deficiency, 





Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 


—— 


HOUSEKEEPING AS A FINE ArT.—Jean Ingelow 
sent a pleasant little letter from over the seas to 
the editors of ‘‘ The Woman’s Journal.”? She wrote 
to thank some unknown friend for sending her the 
“Journal,” but she took occasion to tel] American 
women that she wished they would study upon 
what seemed to her a very important problem— 
how to make housework attractive to cultivated women. 
She seemed to be under the impression that house- 
work is nowhere so much despised as in America. 
T. W. Higginson, writing editorially in the ‘Jour- 
nal’? in response to ‘Miss Ingelow’s Question,” 
and writing as one who knows the culture and the 
customs of American society as well as any one, 
tried to correct Miss Ingelow’s mistake about our 
Women as compared with women abroad. He 
seems to think that New England abounds in ex- 
cellent housekeepers, who rather pride themselves 
upon their capacity in that respect, instead of be- 
ing ashamed of it. Mrs. Diaz portrayed this state 
of things in her late charming “Papers Found in 
the School-Master’s Trunk.” 

In concluding his brief reply to Miss Ingeiow, 
“TT, W. H.” said that with the rapid progress in 
the improvement of machinery, housekeeping 
might become a fine art in another generation; and 
he also suggested that one way of relief probably 
lay in the direction of association, some form of 
which, better than any yet known, doubtless 
awaited us in the future. 

The author of ‘* Woman in American Society ’’ 
scems to have reached the same conclusions. Hay- 
ing said that “‘ the prospect of deliverance by means 
of a supply of competent servants is Lut slight,” 
and given her reasons for this beliaf, she says: 
‘‘Deliverance must come, then, from a different 
source, if it come at all. Perhaps some feasible 
plan of co-operative housekeeping is to lift- the 
burden from weary shoulders, and allow time for 
other work besides the mere elemental progesses 
of cooking, washing, and sewing, which may be 
better done in combinations by professional hands. 
Perhaps machines for lessening labor will be-im- 
proved and multiplied, so that what now requires 
two hours for its performance can be done in one. 
They have already accomplished much, and no one 
doubts that this is a mere tithe of what they are 
destined to achieve.” 

I recollect reading in the Christian Union Mrs. 
H.W. Beecher’s account of her visit to the kitchen 
(and laundry, I believe) of the Parker House in 
Boston, where large capital makes kitchen labor 
easy and successful by the use of such perfect 
machinery as only large capital can employ. I be- 
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lieve she came to the conclusion that it was useless 
for our small householis to expect to equal the 
perfection of cookery and cleansing done in such 
an establishment. It is clear that housekeeping 
can never become a fine art to many while it 
presses upon them as such a heavy and almost un- 
bearable burden, The work of making and carry- 
ing on healthful and pleasant homes is second to no 
business, art, or profession. Its real beauty and 
“use are hardly dreamed of yet, we are so swamped 
in the disorders that beset our common humanity. 
But the need of help in the household labor, and 
the growing home-sickness of everybody, demand 
and will bring some change for the better, and then 
housekeeping and home-making will go on with 
such joyful measure that housekeeping will not be 
drudgery but art. 

Mrs. Bercuer’s New Boox.—Women will find 
an excellent companion in “ Motherly Talks with 
Young Housekeepers,” by Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 
These “talks” are upon a great varicty of subjects, 
yet all properly within the ‘‘household’’ range. 
The “motherly” face itsclf, or a fine copy of it, 
appears in the front of the volume, and I join my 
thanks with those of thousands of women, I be- 
lieve, for both book and picture. 

It is one of the signs of the ** good time coming” 
that so many good house and home books are be- 
ing written. It is a very pleasant thing, 1 tiink, 
to have a gray-haired grandmother, like Mrs. 
Beecher, sit down and talk to us from out her 
large experience and observation about the carcs 
and duties which surround and sometimes bewilder 
us, as they once did her. This book embraces 
eighty-seven brief articles on topics of home in- 
terest, and nearly five hundred recipes for cooking. 


Beware OF CarLuiness.—This may seem a 
strange suygestion for July, but it is not at all un- 
seasonable. Many persons seem to suppose that 
they will keep warm without effort simply because 
it is the summer season, whether the weather is 
really warm or not. Thereare some cool rainy days 
and many covl evenings and mornings when a little 
fire adds greatly to the general comfort. It is also 
a wise sanitary precaution to take off the chill of 
the early mornings or cool evenings or rainy days 
by asmull fire. Fevers, rheumatisms, and diseases 
of the bowels are often provoked by a slow, chilling 
process, when the weather is so moderate that no 
one thinks of building a fire or even of putting on 
more cluthing. There are some excessively warm 
nights in July and August, but probably it is the 
case that on more than half of the evenings and 
mornings more clothing should be worn by chil- 
dren and adults than is needed between nine a.m. 
and six p.m. Light sacks and coats, for use at such 
times, should be in every one’s wardrobe. 

Rest Berore Eatinec.—Call your men in to the 
dinner at least a quarter of an hour before you 
want them to sit down tothe table. Then they 
can wash up and throw themselves full length on 
the piazza, or on boards in the shade (but not upon 
the ground), and get into some proper condition 
for digesting a hearty meal. They will relish their 
food be ter, it will ‘‘set’’ better, and they can 
work bet -r all the afternoon in consequence of 
this rest, a_ 1 they will not be half as likely to get 
sick right iu {he middle of harvest. Ten minutes 
of good rest b<.ore dinner is worth everything toa 
hard-working m:-.n. Everybody knows that a season 
of rest after dinn2. pays well, but it is not more 
important than the rest before eating if one is very 
weary. This rule is of the utmost importance to 
the ‘“‘business man’ or the person engaged in 
brain labor, and its violation is one of the chief 
eauses of our national dyspepsia—this and the 
rapid eating that is customary. People of strong 
and unimpaired constitution (if any such ean be 
found) may not feel how impossible it is for the 
body to carry on the business of digestion when 
greatly fatigued, or while it is being put to bard 
labor in some direction; but such is the case, and 
the health of our citizens is all the time being de- 
' stroyed for lack of knowledge on this*point. The 
“stomach must haye some vitality or nerve force to 
do its work with, and if the body has been using 








this vigorously, with the muscles or with the brain, 
a little time should be allowed for gathering up its 
energies for the task of digestion. 

{The foregoing was unconsciously dictated me 
by Mr. Rochester—and now he goes on.] “A cup 
of coffee—I’ ve felt it myself and seen it in others— 
the desire to taste it before beginning to eat, just 
to gather up strength for the restof the meal. The 
plate of soup at dinner answers the same purpose. 
It is like the water you have to put ina pump in 
order to start it. The soup is something that a 
hungry but tired stomach can take without effort, 
and at the same time it gives rapid refreshment, and 
ability to take hold of something more substantial.” 

[I hope that all this is correct, but I “can not be 
responsible,” and Mr. R. was talking for my edifi- 
cation, without expecting to be reported verbatim. 
But as he has been reading Dio Lewis’s late book 
on Digestion with considerable satisfaction, and 
certainly with profit to his own health, I like to 
write down what he said to me when I told him 
the ““topic” I had just written down and then 
yawned sleepily. I am ‘much obliged” to him, 
and I hope you are suited too.] 

More aBout Drizp Corn.—Our Illinois friend 
is right. It does improve the corn very much to 
soak it a long time before cooking it. All the last 
winter we soaked ours over-night, and were fully 
satisfied that it is the best way. I did not attend 
to the drying of the corn last year. It was one of 
the self imposed tasks of my “ visitor’ during my 
absence. She dried it in three ways—scalding 
some of it before cutting it from the cob, and cut- 
ting off some without scalding until she dried it 
rapidly in the oven. I did not discover which of 
these ways was best. A third way was to cut the 
corn through the middle of the rows and scrape 
out all of the pulp upon plates, leaving the more 
solid portion of the corn behind. This was dried 
in the oven, and it was excellent. Grandpa, whose 
teeth are poor, especially delighted in this, and he 
means hereafter to raise plenty of sweet-corn to be 
dried in the same way. 

To Cook GrEEN-CorN.—Many cooks boil their 
corn too long. {f the corn will prove tender at all, 
it will be so after half an hour’s boiling, and twenty 
minutes is usually sufficient. After it is done, it 
only loses in sweetness by longer boiling. Like 
all fresh vegetables, it should be put into boiling 
water to cook. Almost all people prefer to gnaw 
it directiy from the cob, but it may be sliced off as 
soon as done and seasoned with cream and salt, 
or with a small piece of butter, salt, and pepper. 


GrEEN-Corn Soup.—Cut the corn from the cob, 
and boil the cobs half an hour. Take out the cobs 
and put in the corn, and boil it half an hour. Add 
half as much sweet milk as you have of the corn 
soup. Season with salt and a little pepper, and 
one or two eggs if you like. Let all boil up toge- 
ther, thickening with a little flour stirred smooth 
in milk. 

SuccotasH.—It is customary to use one-third as 
much of beans as of corn, Lima beans are usually 
preferred, but any kind of fresh beans may be 
used. The beans require a longer boiling than the 
corn. Lima beans should be boiled an hour. More 
of the corn flavor will be obtained if the cobs are 
boiled with the beans for about twenty minutes 
before putting in the corn sliced from them. Season 
when nearly done with milk, cream, or butter, as 
you prefer, with salt, and perhaps a little pepper. 
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How to Cook a Beefsteak. 


BY MRS, F. H. R., CHEROKEE CO., IOWA. 
a oe 
Don’t look aggrieved, old housekeepers—you 


who know how to do everything. It is not to you | 
I offer my suggestions, but to the young, inexpe- | 


rienced housekeepers who get nervous whenever a 
steak is brought into the house, especially if there 
are guests expected at table. Some time since, a 
complete encyclopedia of useful knowledge in 
human form became an inmate of our family. One 
doesn’t expect a man to know everything—above 





all, to be learned in all the niceties of cookery, 
Besides, women have an extreme prejudice against 
a masculine invader of those sacred Precincts, her 
kitchen—that monster who is fond of lifting the 
covers from the steaming kettles on the Stove 
spluttering on industriously towards the dinner 
hour. She doesn’t like to have her Oven-doors 
opened and shut mysteriously, the bread rising in 
the tins critically examined, and her rolls of butter 
weighed in the balance of masculine criticism, to 
be found wanting without a lucid explanation of 
the whys and wherefores of the failure, Well, 
when this learned guest came ameng us, he proved 
so pleasant an exception to the above rule, that we 
consulted him as an oracle in many cases, and 
asked him one morning, “ Would he not tell us or 
show us a better way to cook the steak for break. 
fast.” He took the thin, long-handled frying-pan 
from its’ nail, and putting it on the stove heated it 
quite hot. In this he put the pieces of steak pre. 
viously pounded, but to my surprise did not put 
a particle of butter in the frying-pan, and did not 
salt his steak, He allowed the steak to merely 


glaze over, and then turned it quickly to the other . 


side—turning it several times in this manner until 
it was done. Four minutes were nct employed on 
the operation, but I think I never ate a jucier 
piece of steak. It was when done laid on the 
platter previously warmed, and was buttered and 
salted and set a moment in the hot oven. Allow. 
ing the steak to heat but a moment on each side 
helped it to retain all its sweet juices, and putting 
on the salt the last moment after it was on the 
platter drew out its juices. 





Mosquito Guards. 


—_o-— 


The rest of the laboring man is not always 
sweet, notwithstanding the proverb. One of the 
greatest pests of the farm-house in summer is the 
mosquito, especially in the vicinity of water. For 
those who have the means to buy fine woven wire 
in elegant mahogany frames just fitting the win- 





dows, there is an easy defence against these pests, © 


But mosquito-netting, which is very cheap, will 
answer all the purpose of the more costly article, 
and one who can use a jack-knife and a hammer 
can make a frame to fit the raised window. If one 
has a plane, they can be made of fine strips, an 
inch square, and nicely painted. These will last a 
great many years. Butin the absence of suitable 
tools common lath will answer very good pur- 
pose. Cut off two strips to fit the width of the 
window. Cut two more about eighteen inches in 
length for the uprights. Nail these four laths at 
the corners, making a frame-to fit nicely into the 


window, and cover the frame with the netting. “7 


You have ‘a complete mosquito-guard, aud can 
sleep with open windows the rest of the summer. 


, 
© 


Lemon Pies.—By Mrs. F. H. R.—Those deli- 
cately frosted, rich confections are toothsome af- 
fairs—but oh! our poor stomachs! Here is a re 
cipe (if one is going to patronize lemon pies at all) 
which is really very nice, cheaper, and more health- 
ful. For one pie: One egg; one-half a lemon, cut 
in very thin slices or grated; enough corn-starch to 
make a cupful of starch, made with boiling hot 
water as if for starching, or more if your pie plates 
are very large. Beat the egg with enough sugar to 
sweeten the mixture to taste. Bake with an upper 
crust. 


Watermelon Vinegar.—By Mrs. F. H. 
R.—Perhaps it is not generally known that a very 
fine white vinegar can be made from the juice of 
watermelons. We had a very great quantity of 
melons last season, and, after we had cut out their 
crimson cores for eating, scraped the shells, from 
which we gained a large amount of juice. This we 
carefully strained, and put into jugs with small 
glass bottles in their mouths. We set the jugs 
out into the sun, and in time had a fine-flavored, 
clear, strong, white vinegar. The vinegar at a 
certain stage will be very bitter, but, when per- 
fected, loses this and acquires a true vinegar taste. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 





The Menagerie Prizes. 


I was afraid that the boys and girls had all forgotten 
about the menagerie, but now—I write this on the last 
day of May—every mail brings ** Doctor” letters by the 
dozen, so we shall have a merry number of contributors. 
I have told you before that this part of the paper is 
printed about ten days earlicr than the outside sheets; 
in consequence, the announcement of prizes can not be 
given here. You must look over in the front part of the 
paper fer them, Aunt Sue gives her report of the puzzle 
prizes this month ; this takes up considerable space, but 
will interest so many that they will not miss the usual 
variety in the Boys and Girls’ pages, Tue Doctor. 


More Prizes for Puzzlers! 
BY AUNT BUE. 

The task given you for the last prize competition, in 
February (the verse transposition), was simply to exer- 
cise your patience and ingenuity ; now I propose to make 
you better acquainted with geography, so offer six more 
prizes (books) for the greatest number of rivers and 
lakes found in the name of any one mountain. For in- 
stance, in Jungfrau (a mountain of the Swiss Alps) may 
be found: 

Una and Jaurnu, rivers of Brazil, 

Gran, a river in Hungary. 

Jura, a river in Russia, 

Gura, a river in Africa. 

Graun, a lake in Austria, 

And doubtless others. 

You may select your own mountain (but it must not 
include the word ** mount” or * mountain’’). You must 
tell where the lakes and rivers are to be found (as above), 
You must not construct a name which has no geographical 
existence, or the whole list will go for nothing. You must 
send your letters on the subject to Aunt Suz, Box 111, 
P.0., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to Taz Doctor; and the 
lists must be all in before the 20th of next September. 
I can not now give you the modus operandi of deciding 
upon the relative merits of lists sent, but should there be 
several of equal merit the award of prizes will be decided 
by lot. Now get out your maps, geographies, and 
gazetteers, and go to work. 
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‘She Prize Result of the Trans- 
position Trial. 


Well, after sorting and sifting, first discarding the in- 
correct, then the disconnected and senseless, and those 
with merely the words and not the letters transposed—I 
had about forty pretty good sentenees left. Then I 
weeded them out somewhat after this order: First, those 
with names or nicknames evidently made up or spelled 
to suit the occasion. Secondly, the ungrammatical. 
Thirdly, those with abbreviated words. Fourthly, the 
tautological. Fifthly, the overstrained. Sixthly, those 
written in pencil. And, after using all possible care and 
impartiality, I have concluded to award the prizes to the 
authors of the first six sentences following: 


i ** Mother-wit, let me not blunder 
In the task I set me now; 
Clear it is, I—silly—wonder 
Can each earn his ‘ merit’ now? 
H. N. Evang.” 
(M. E. Lynch, Darien, Walworth Co., Wisconsin.) 


2, “With violets strew the mead, 
Winsome May, while here ; 
Linnet to linnet calls, 
The Iris and Cuckoo are near. 
Brent Inn. Lx, 
(Miss A. Savinne, Elkdale, Chester Co., Pa.) 


8, “I think the words here written in this sentence 
are all in Noah Webster’s common dictionary. 

Witire Lemvet Van Tame.” 

(J. E. Chadeayne, Box 65, P. O., Sing Sing, N. Y.) 

4. “The monkey, horse, martin, ermine, swallow, 
nest, thistle, wine, violet, train, witch, bench, dirt, and 
mice are all nouns. E. J. E.” 

(“ Kitty Clover,” West 14th st., New York.) 


5. “*A wayside Inn. Welcome retreat in summer. 


Listen in a rich meadow to the linnet’s note vie with the 
robin’s call. H. L. Kern.” 
(No address.) 


6. “Cheer the miserable; walk in wisdom; then 
claim no merit, however wise. Listen to eternal truth, 
and sin not. Ninte Cray.” 

(No address.) 

I know that many of you would like to see some of the 
other transpositions sent in, so I append several which 


deserve praise, though they have a weak spot here and 
there; 

p ‘There let winter, nice in storm, 

The nice walk and street adorn ; 
While at my sunnier home 
Cannas vie with lilies’ bloom.” 

2. ‘All hate men who, rich in sin, whose minds in- 
tent on the crime, will strive to lead better men in a way 
to seek clear ruin.” L. 8. 

8. ‘In time men seek to win laurels which are worth- 
less; are intent to save coin. Let them try in nobler 
aim and win. Cuupg.” J. W. 

4, ‘*Behold the heaven eternal! 

Worlds i’ that realm unknown ; 
Each one in its silent circle 
Time its way in its own. 
E. R. Merm.” 

5. ‘Transmit all those wicked Lehi Swauncie letters 
verbatim immediately on the new northern wire. 

Anniz Nicnozson.” 

6. ‘*This cot is nicer, sunnier, lovelier than that. 
Now Ellen, Isabel, and Mertie may make it home this 
cold winter. R. W. EwEnn.” 

sf ‘How music charms the innocent ; 

How sweet in every kind ; 
While to an art all eminent 
It soon will rear the mind. 
E. Bearer.” W. T. 
8. ‘*On a scant heath in November, 
Where a linn twinkles, I lie; 
A tinted moor lies seaward ; 
Mimi, list to the curlewcry. E.N.N,” 

9. ‘Summer weather, oh! how nice, 

No more bitter sleet nor ice ; 
Little Winnie mends her vail, 
And with Clinty takes a sail. N. N.” 

10. ‘‘Winter has its charm, I like summer more; 
then I will attend school and hear the little ones recite, 
‘an, boy, inn, new, view.’” M. M. Y. A. 

11. ‘* Witty William Henry Smith smashed Catherine 
O’Connell’s new ‘eutonic kite and neat silver thimble. 

Enona W. ORREN.”’ 

12. ‘‘Ida S. Blamell, come home with me! We have 
snow and ice in winter. Sternly the teacher rules. It is 
not in title nor in rank.” 

13. ‘Lill and Lilan were twin sisters; both have one 
kitten; they are real cute. Their own mother’s name is 
Minnie C. McWinod.” 

14. ‘*When Iam olderI mean to travel. Then I will 
see many other countries. I want to be in Shire, Mech- 

lin, Trent, and Sleswick.” (This would be excellent but 
for the indefinite ‘* Shire.’’) 

15. ‘In my travels I meta man who asked to escort 
me at the show held in Cincinnati, where I turn to see 
Ellen, Winnie R. Britt.” 

16. ‘* All sensible merchants know that to live within 
one’s income leads unto wealth; we admire it in rich 
men, IrnENE TERRY." 


3. “In miniature we see the man 
In every mother’s child ; 
One can not tell, I thik, nor scan 
What will be tame or wild. 
T. SNEERs.”’ 
That is alt I have room for, but we have more very good 
ones from Addie B., W. Turner, W. B., M. Blakelee, 
L. T., Alice T., L. 8. F., Minnie A., W. J. B., Charlie T., 
S.S. D., C. Turner, Mary A. E., Katie T., L. C. A., and 
others. Those who éried, and got everything all wrong, 
have my love and sympathy. Aunt SvE, 








Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 
BLANKS. 

(Fill the following blanks with words pronounced 
alike but spelled differently.) 

1, He —— that the —— was in the —— enclosure. 

2. We —— up the —— to the shore to see a man —— 
by some fishermen. 4 

8. While there, we could —— the —. 


4, He gave the boy a ——, and —— him to get 
some ——. 

5. The —— was eo severe that it might almost be 
called a --— of terror; we let the horse go where he 
would, the —— was useless. 


E. M. WExxEs anv V. S. Pest. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
An article of food ; a tool. 
A brook ; an ensign. 
An animal; what vinegar is supposed to be, 
A dance; a wooden trough. 
A school exercise ; a season. 
. Acolor; a spring cnshion. 


> St > 90 30 ot 





(Zeamples.—Cant ; canter. ‘Past; pastor.) 


PL ‘ 

‘Na shirmain, tingeme athrone, adesk imh thaw adh 
cobeem fo a tumula finder. “Ahair, own, ym read 
onehy” sawredne eh, “ Dapdy saw dendmecon ot eb 
andheg, tub devas shi file yb gindy ni spinor,” 


CROSS-WORD, 
My first is in balsam but not in myrrh. 
My next is in lambs-wool but not in fur. 
My third is in snow but not in water. 
My fourth is in father but not in daughter. 
My fifth is in roan but not in white, 
My sixth is in day but not in night. , 
My seventh is in gnat but not in flea. 
My eighth is in branch but not in tree. 
My ninth is in martin but not in teal. 
My tenth is in salmon but not in eel, 
My eleventh is in chart but not in map, 
My twelfth is in blow bat not in slap, 
My whole is a city far in the West. 
Now you can easily make out the rest. 
Wittm Masters, 


PUZZLE. : 

(From a word of five letters get the smaller words 
which are to fill the folowing blanks.) x 

An —— who hac been stealing some —— and -—— was 
sleeping on the ground when he was stung on the —— 
by an —— which he had happened to —— with his foot, 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Iam compored of 9 letiers. 

My 7, 5, 6, 9 one ought to do every day. 

My 5, 6, 4, though an emblem of poverty, has a com- 
mercial value. 

My 8, 3, 1 is an animal. 

My 8, 2, 5 is a pronoun, 

My whole is much used in a school-room. 

Krrrrs M, E, 


EOE 


coTec 
coDo 


~ CATL 
CETL 


CMM 
TRANSPOSED PROVERB. 
Never rent at the table. 


——as @ ee 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MAY NUMBER. 
Cross-Worp.—Education. 


CONCEALED FURNITURE.—1, Stove. 2. Cot, 3. Sofa. 
4. Bed. 5. Bench. 6. Stool. 

DoysLEe Aorostic.— 

U- meoleu -8 
N-ew Marke-T 
I- ow -A 
T- ren -T 
E- Ib -E 
D-es Moine-S : 

ANaGRaMs.—1. Hospitalities. 2. Geometrical. 8, Con- 
catenation. 4. Parenthesis. 5. Estimable. 6. Imperialist. 
%. Conglomeration. 8. Circumvention. 9. Regenera- 
tion. 10. Magisterial. 

PatcHEs, CUTTINGS, AND FRAGMENTs.—1. Mosquito 
(Moscow). 2 Elephant (Nat). 8, Monkey, donkey, 
4. Centime (dime). 

ExxiipricaL SENTENCE.—Wright, write, rite, right. 

Numerical Entemas.—1, All is not gold that glitters, 
2. Mocking-bird. 


A Peep at the Show. 


About the time the leaves begin to appear the various 
shows start out from their winter quarters, ‘* take the 
road,”’ as the showmen call it, and go about the country 
exhibiting at places fixed upon a long time ia advance. 
There are so many of these shows, that there is scarcely a 
place of importance, in the older States at least, that 
is not during the season visited by one or more of them. 
Agents of various kinds go a week or more ahead of the 
show, and select a ground for the tent, and engage food 
for the animals and board for the men. Then the bill- 
stickers cover the sides of barns, sheds, and fences with 
the showy bills, giving in wonderful colors enormous en- 
gravings of the wild beasts and other things to be seen 
in the show. Each one is, according to the bills, greater 
than any other show in the world. Then, on the day of 








the show, nearly every boy feels that the whole thing is 
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A PEEP AT 


done for his special gratification. Work, school, or 
whatever is his regular occupation is put aside for that 
day, for he must see the show. At last the sound of 
music announces the arrival of the procession. The band 
in a wonderfully formed chariot ; the long string of cages, 
carefully closed; the trained horses; the astonishingly 
little ponies; and last, and best of all, the elephant— 
what would a:show be without an elephant and mcn- 
keys ?—make up a sight dear to juvenile eyes. Boys see 
the show in various ways; many are taken by their par- 
ents ; others, who have been preparing for the event long 
in advance, take out their slowly accumulated stock of 
change aud march into the inclosure with the air that 
shows that they intend to enjoy what they have earned, 


cenietiaeee ied ee — 
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THE SH O W.—Drawn and Enyraved for 


and in one way or another every boy in the country 
round about sees something of the show. But there 
will be in almost every place a certain lot of boys to 
whom these quiet and honest ways of amusing them- 
selves are not sufficiently exciting. You all know boys 
of this style, and when a melon-patch or an orchard has 
been robbed, or any other mischief has been committed, 
these boys at once come jnta the mindsvof the Josers. 
It is just the same style of boys as those we saw crossing 
a stream on 9 birch-tree in-Jast month’s paper. If one of 
these young rascals can push by the doorkeeper in the 
crowd, or can slip under the edge of the canvas, he is 
sure to do so, as then he will have something to brag of 
for weeks tocome. If the youngster of this pattern can 
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not ‘*hook-in” in any way, he contents himself with 
such glimpses as he can steal in other ways. If, as some- 
times is the case, a high fence forms a part of the inclos- 
ure, he is sure to find a convenient knot-hole, and if he 
can not see the whole show in this way he is content 
with apart. If he can get a peep into a shed or stable 
where the elephant is kept when not on exhibition, or 
where the ponies and spotted horses are being fed, he is 
better satisfied than if he had seen the whole fn a regular 
way. Of course, a favoring knot-hole can not long be 
enjoyed by one boy; where there is one boy of this 
style there is sure to be more, and what happens when 
the rest find out about it is so well shown by the ar. 
tist in the picture given above as to need no description, 
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"WALTHAM WATCHES 


FOR 1878. 





Write to us as follows: 
HOWARD & CO., 
‘No. 222 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
Please send me your De- 
scriptive Price-List of Wal- 
tham Watches, as advertised in 
“American Agriculturist.” 
(Sign Name and Address in futi.) 





You will receive it by return mail, and any Watch you 
select and order will be sent to-you by Express for ex- 
amination, and if you like it, you can take it and pay 
the bill. 


LOW PRICES. NO RISK. 
Every Watch Fully Warranted. 


HOWARD & CO., 
902 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


(Formerly of 865 Broadway.) 


ILFORD is ENGLISH CHAMe 
AR 
6MI ih & WESSON REVOLVING ADJUSTABLE. 
BREECH POCKET RIFLE. SILX-SHOT, MAKES 


BREECH LOADING SHOT-GUN 

“BREE OTING TACKLE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
19 Maiden fame, New York. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


EVERY FARMER should have a genuine WALTHAM 
WATCH; they are Shoconseey accurate, and stand the 
wear and tear of rough work xperience of nearly twenty 
—, proves this, Send for an illustrated descriptive 


O., 
_NUEEB bona IRs. N.Y. 











Parties Desiring to 
Advertise 


In the best agricultural publications will save money, time, 
and trouble of.correspondence, and delays in making an- 
nouncements by addressing 


JOHN MANNING, Advertising Agent, 
No. 1 Bond :St., New York. 
References—Publishers of this Journal. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & 00. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


62,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 


ga Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 


ALICE & PHGBE CARY. 


“The Latest Poems,” 


Never before collected, of these popular writers has just 
been published by Hurp & Hoverton, New York, Taz 
RIVERSIDE PREss, Cambridge, in. one handsome volume, 
price $2.00. The book is edited by MARY CLEMMER 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





‘ AMES, whose touching ~ 


Memorial of Alice and Phebe Cary 


(two steel portraits, same price, same publishers) every one 


has been reading this season. 






















Prof. Faber’s world-renowned Talking- 
Machine—that actually answers questions ¢n- 
telligently in six different languages. WP. Ts 
BARNUM pays $20,000 for six months’ 
use of this marvelous invention, which is, 
without doxbt, the most wonderful example of 
human ingenuity of this age. This wonder of 
wonders is exhibited by Mr. Barnum at each 
performance in his TRAVELING 
WORLD’S FAIR, er with 
100,000 curiosities, ‘and the Jargest traveling 
Menagerie in the world. Quadruple. Hippos — 
drome, ete., and all for 50e.—children-half- 
price. This mammoth aggregation of wonders 
and curiosities will visit Ohio in July, Indiana 
and Illinois in August, Michigan and Canada 


| in September, Pennsylvania in October. 





The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 





‘OFFERS TO INSURERS THE ADVANTAGES OF 


interest, payable semi-annually. 


RATE OF INTEREST ON INVESTMENTS AND A HIGH RESERVE FUND. 


The Company now has loaned $6,490,545.13 upon first-class real estate, security ii at 
$23,488,131.00, During the year 1872, the amount of $2,300,891.13 was loaned at ten per cent 
The basis of reserve held by the Company (actuaries’ four per . 
cent) is the highest standard in use in America, Not more than one Company in ten holds 890 
high a reserve. 


Peat POOH ee BREE HEHEHE ESSE H HESS HEHE HOES: SEEHEEEOSESEOE HEHE EEE EEHSOEESH OOOH SEES HSEE SHES OEE EEE E DEES SEES SEES EEE SESE SEO ESSE SHEED OEE ere Eee eseseeeeeeeesed eundtaessts soda 


lower than that of any other leading company. 
losses by nearly a quarter of a million dollars. 


RATE OF MORTALITY AND WORKING EXPENSES. 


The rate of mortality experienced by the Northwestern for the past ten years has been: 

In 1872, its interest receipts exceeded its death 
Its working expenses are very small compared with: 
those of other companies, when volume of new business is considered. For further information, 
etal the Company, write to Home Office, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PEE eee meee meee rete EEE HHH EHEHEEEH OHO eH HH eee HEHE THEN me CHEE EEEOEEEE SHH eeOEEEHE THESE ESSE ES OSOE SEES HOS EEEE SEES EEE ESSE SHEE EOEH ESS S HERO EEESS SHOES SEES Ober ebeeteeeces cn 


ASSETS, 
J January, 1878, 


$13,500,000.00. 


J, H, VAN DYKE, President, 
HEBER SMITH, Vice President. WILLARD MERRILL, Secretary. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 





A LOW-PRICED THING is some- 
times the dearest. The best is always cheapest. Trn- 
Linep Leap Pipx is the best water-pipe out. Price 
1644 cents a pound. Descriptive Pamphlets sent by mail 
vita Address the Cowes, SHaw & W1LLarp M’?F'a 

‘o., 218 Center St., New York. 


er A low-priced thing is sometimes the dearest. 
The BEst is always cheapest. The ‘Blanchard ” is the 
VERY BEST CHURN in thé market, 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 


& ey Check Outfits. Catalogues and full par- 
S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover st., Boston, Mass. 








ticuls uculars free. 





Dry as a bone, easy as a glove, 


Cable Screw Wire 


Boots and Shoes. 





ix TON HAW SCALES, $1235. 
THE JONES SCALE WO 
Free Price-List. Bieeehshtetiy N. Y. 





AGENTS L.OOK !—$12 ad: ay made selling 
cissors Sharpener and other wares. 8 1 ts. 
alogue free, T. J. HASTINGS & CO, W Worcester, Maser” 





ANTED—A FARMER in every town 
as agent for the Collins Steel Plows. For terms, 
address COLLINS & CO., 212 Water St., New York. 





ONE PATER 


SILVER - TIPPED 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
Are worth two pair without. 





Hammond's Window Springs. 


ror ae = fe ine itches aaa late | aaehes ofall wine 
ows, and ventila en, dining, an rooms, 
6 samples mailed for ‘ ts, with card chromo. ae 


d fine steel 
W. S. HAMMOND. Lowinnane® oi cae Co. Pa. 
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AWARDED THIS 
THE » WESTINGHOUSE 


Threshing Machines 


HORSE-POWERS 


Are not equaled by any in the market. 











AbaCvaes 46 6. 


We make 4, 8, and 10 Horse-Lever Powers of 2 and 3 Horse- 


kind of 


ers, and Threshers 
lover and 


Horse-Powers ; also, 
Grain er. Send for Circular. 


G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO. 
Schenectady, N. 


Important to Farmers and Threshermen. 


We will send free on application a Descriptive Circular 
and Prices of our Improved Thresher—a small, compact 
machine, weighing, with lever power, etc., complete, less 
than 2,000 —— and WARRANTED, with four to six ho 

to se and clean thoroughly from 200 to 300 bushe 
wheat and a proportionate amount of oate per day, doing 
ite work eqtal to the best of the large threshers. Prices 
and freight much less than the large machines. 

BLYMYER MANUFACTURING Co.. Cincinnati, O. 

Successors to Blymyer, Norton & Co., M’f'r’s of Cane’ Mills 
and Evaporators, Farm, School, and Church Bells, etc. 


for steam or an 
vi ined 


Y. 












Lo Ee 
a 
CT; 
yor WS 
'& REAPERSC) 
THE BEST ARE THE CHEAPEST 












For sale by Machine Agents 
and Dealers. 











king. Saves 


Utica, N. Y., or Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANT the 





You for the 

a Pata for till Tried on the Farm. 
free. 

= WARREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Rs, BE Hay Spremdens tts te 
08 acommiete and mat el dy Tedder 










a few of ane comments re- 
. Higganum, Ct. 









Chapman’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, | 


profitable than any si Horse-Fork for unloading | 
and into bere and: edn and for stac 


time. and money. Sent on trial. A } 
: for Mustratea Circular, with ees in 
barns. dress CHAPMAN & WEEK! 


best Straw and Stalk Cutter in America? | 
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ALDERNEY (JERSEY) PRIZE HERD 
HOR SALE, 
My calves are already coming in finely ; ha 
+ Mave so fi 

already (11 ¢. c. and 2b. ¢.), all solid fawn color with preg 
points. In order to make room, I offer for sale one of the 
two PRIZE HERDS of the New York State Agricultural 
Society—that of 1869 or that of 1872. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


Twenty of my BERKSHIRE Sows have fartowed, giving 
me 126 pigs, @ number of which I will dispose ef—dams 
sires both well-known PRIZE-WINNERS. 

> BN x 1 
AYRSHIRE HEIFERS AND CALYRs, 

A few choice AYRSHIRE Queys coming, ib, ana some 
Calves are now for sale. 

Rouen and Aylesbury Ducks, 

Ten trios ROUEN DUCKS and twenty trios AYLRg. 
BURYS for sale at reasonable prices, Address f 

WILLIAM CROZIER, 


Beacon Steck Farm, Northport, L.1., N.Y, 
ESsEX PIGS, 
ESSEX PIGS, 


AUGUSTUS B. TABER, 
(Successor to HENRY PHILIPPS,) 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
MACHINERY, SEEDS and NURSERY 

STOCK, BUCCIES and WACONS. 
TIMOTHY and CLOVER SEEDS A 
SPECIALTY. 

140, 142, 144 Superior St., 


PATRONS OF 


HUSBANDRY 


ORAN PERRY, 


Toledo, Ohio. 








and 


Will do well to correspond with 
mafinfacturer ofthe 


Improved Richmond Plow, | 


Richmond, Ind. 





THE NATIONAL FAVORITE. 


NELuts’ OrntaTNAL Harpoon Horse Hay-FoOrRK Improven. 
NELLIS’ GRAPPLE AND WROUGHT FRAME Woop 
WHERL PULLEY. 








Also prem poe ype ord State = 

ers of Agricult and County Fair =~ —~ 
Steels and Trons, First’ Premiums, ESskExX PIGS, 
Beveled, Bolted, Indorsed_ by over Pa 
Tempered, and 100,000 Farmers. Pure 

Finished to suit Convineible evi- 9 


all kinds of Soils; 
also Proprietors 
and Manufactur- 
ers of Hart’s Post- = 
Hole Auger. i 

A. J. NELLIS & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Be DR EgAKER 


“soreen,|  Welll-Bred, 
Very Choice. 


Catalogue 
My late spring pigs are the best I have ever 
raised, and it will give me pleasure to receive or- 
ders from any readers of the American Agriculturist. 
Prices less than last year, and pigs better. I can 
furnish pairs or trios not akin. 
Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW SPOTTED HOG.—Send for 
its deseription. L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 








FreepoSrm:ameR 


For full particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 








ELFeACTING GATES. 
NICHOLSON’S PATENT. The best in the 
world. Address 

AMERICAN GATE CO., Cleveland, O. 











STANDARD E d = 
Cane Machinery, e€ etw 00 arm + 
For Sorgo and Sugar Cane. Near Frankfort, Ky., 
The only recognized standards | Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- 


in Cane Machines are the 

Cook Evaporator 
and Victor Cane Mill. 

There are of these machines 

over ¢ in use. They 
have taken the first premium at 
117 State Fairs. Send for De- 
iy seriptive Catalogue and Price- 

ist 


: . WHITNEYVILLE FARMER, Whitne the,” ce 
. v n , Ct 
Blymyer Manufacturing Co., Successors to Blymyer, — > ve 
n & Co., Cincinnati, 0., Cane Mills and Evaporators, 


Noi 

Improved Thresher, Corn and Cob Crushers, etc. The Poultry Record, 

= = A New Monthly Magazine, Edited and 

IMPROVED Pablished by” 

WINDMILLS Cc. W. HEATON, Farmington, Illinois. 

* | Consolidated with American Poultry Gazette February, 

Self-Regulating and Storm-De- | 1873. The only Poultry Paper west of New York. Subscrip- 

tying. The most reliable Wind- | tion price One Dollar per year. A’specimen copy will be 

inill and cheapest power known. | sent to any address, post-paid, for ten cents. Liberal terms 

Large Mills for Grinding, Irriga- | to agents. Address 

tion, Drainage, etc. Nearly 20 | POULTRY RECORD, Farmington, Mlinois. 


years’ experience. Indorsed by 

ov. John A. Dix, and many HE American STANDARD OF (EXCELLENCE 
——— nee agents wanted for Exhibition Poultry. Indispensable to poultry 

erywhere. Send stamp for | preeders. It governs the awards at exnibitions. Sent, 
circular. Address A. P. BROWN post-paid, for 50 cts. . 
ee ae agqusntes of the Wrieat’s New Work on Povrrry, containing 50 superb 
93 Wane PI “— oo * ete), lates in colors. Published in 25 nos. Issued semi-monthly. 
~ y Place, New York. rice 50 cts. per no., sent ¢arefully wrapped, poste: 5 

- | one no. for a sample, and see the finest work of the kind ever 

attempted. Address H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct., pub- 
lisher of THe PouLTRY WORLD. 


THE POULTRY WORLD. 


Do not subscribe for any work on poultry until you have 
seen this. Monthly. $1.25 per year. Specimen copy 10 cts. 


“" POULTRY WORLD, 


HARTFORD, CT. 

GGS FOR HATCHING, from pure- 

E bred fowls, at reduced rates. Partridge and Buff 

Cochins, Dark Brahmas, Houdans, White Leghorn, Light 

Brahma, Silver-Gray Dorking, Golden Sebright Bantam, 

B. B. R. G. Bantam. $2 doz., 2 doz. $3. Send for descriptive 
catalogue. 

W.S. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


The Celebrated Bone Fertilizers, 


ported Alderneys, South Down Sheep, etc. 
J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 


FOR SALE. 


The SPLENDID AYRSHIRE BULL SULTAN, 
Pedigree recorded. Terms low. A to 




















Hialladay’s Improved 


W ind-Mill. 


ERFECTLY ote Depeating, The 
Best, Cheapest, most Durable and 
Popular Mill made. Manufactured 
under the immediate supervision of 
Inventcer 18 years. Two million dol- 
lars’ worth new inuse. Send for Cata- 


ogue. 
U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00., 


BaTAaviA, ILu. 


Al» To HOUSEKEEPERS. 
The work of wash-days overcome by using 


DAVIS? WASHER. 


We claim : If docs the washing perfect without muscular 
aid ; no rubbing on the wash-board ; it will do your washing 
in half the time; and there is no wear of the fabric. To 
show our good faith, and the absolute success of this 
Washer, we will return the purchase-money in aor instance 
if it does not give entire satisfaction. Price $8, $9, and $10. 

Salesroom 40 Cortlandt St., New York, where can be seen 























the unreserved indorsements of many who are using this CGCROUND BONE 
. Send C 1 . ° 
Washer. Send for Circular or P hae Pe 4 errs ranted BONE mM E AL, 


BONE FLOUR. 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, or 
Dissolved Bone. Send for Cireulars. 


LISTER BROS., Newark, N. J. 





WV ASHING MACHINE.—BEST.— 

$3.50.—Easier than washing by hand, and more 

cleanly. Every family should have one. Send for circular. 
J. K. DUGDALE, Whitewater, Wayne Co., Ind. 
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Ask your PLU for the 


People’s Pumps, 


and send for a Circular. 

The best Force-Pumps in the 
market, and for sale every= 
where. Prices from $10 to $30. 

For Stock-yards, Farms, 
House, and Greenhouses. 
The Out-Door Pumps are 
Non-F reezing, and are ad- 
justable to wells trom 6 to 100 
feet deep. 

WwW. S. BLUN'T, 
Sole agent of the American Pump 


SSS 





Co., 77 Beekman St., 
New York. 
CONROY, O’CONNOR & CO., 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Agents for States and Territories west of Rocky Mountains. 


SCOTT, DUNHAM & CO., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 


Cheap Farms! 





For sale by 











THE CHEAPEST LAND IN MARKET for sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebraska , 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on FIVE | 


and TEN YEARS’ CREDIT AT 6 PER CENT. NO ADVANCE IN- 
TEREST REQUIRED, 

MILD AND HEALTHFUL CLIMATE, FERTILE SOIL, AN 
ABUNDANCE OF GOOD WATER. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The great Min- 
ing regions ef Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada being 
supplied by the farmers in the PLATTE VALLEY. 





Soldiers Entitled to a Homestead of 160 Acres. 
THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 








FREE HOMES FOR ALL! MILLIons or Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the Home- 
STEAD Law, near this Great RaTLROAD,with good markets, 
and all the conveniences of an old settled count~y. 

Free Passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 

Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition of 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET WITH NEW Maps MAILED FREE 


EVERYWHERE. Address 
O. F. DAVIS, 


Land Commissioner U. P. R.R., 
OmaHa, NEB. 





WHITE WINTER WHEAT. 


Iam now prepared to enter orders for pure Diehl wheat 
of the crop of 1813 at the following pri¢es: 

I will send four pounds, prepaid by mail, to any address 
in the United States for one dollar. 

I will send by express or a3 freight at the following rates: 











Ty Pe) Peer cee $3.00 

Bb aga cosccnsscctuscces oe 5. 

PT errr es LT eerr rs Sree ee 8.00 a 
PEND ciicnicocsens se on teeseqith 15.00 
pe Pe Se Prey ee tho 20.00 


The wheat will be put in strong, new bags, carefully 
directed, and delivered at express-office without extra 
charge. The wheat will be sent immediately after harvest. 


Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ARNOLD'S HYBRID, amber, smooth, 
early. One bushel produced 42%. Took 
orem, at our Fair as the best new variety. 


snow best of seven kinds. Charles Ar- 
Wh nold, of Canada, originated it by hybrid- 
eal. fails Third year here, Sent after har- 


est. Cash vee Bh Two bushels 
and bag, $6. (Reference, N. wv Ww. 








r.) 
RVEY, ‘Later ette, Indiana. 





Write for . Price-List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 






479. 
SMITAFIELD ST P BGH PA. 


Br eech: Loading Shot Guns, $40 Fe a bot. Gans, 
$8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to to, Rifles. ° . 

3. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun M: erteh, ORehing 
Tackle, ete. Largs discounts to dealers or clubs, Army 
Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods sent by 
express c.0 0.D. to be exantined before paid for. 


. EN Ww OULD NOT SELLE OUR 
PERIOR HAW SPREADER for five 
times ite Cost if we could not obtain another. 














; PERPETUAL: CRYSTARSPALAC 


AND 


eames 





ita AM 


Industrial Exhibition: Company 
OF NEW YORK. ae 


cription to t Stock 


Subs 


will be received aty fee following. plaati: 





- £ ty 
UNION TRUST CO..........@ See > penn Patty Se ee eee bee 73 Broadway. 
HOWSe .& MACY... 5.25344 aT Ee eee pgs Fasc rae Tae Ste Sy, 30 Wall street. 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANKE...... Fa. Bick, et... ee SS ae Third avenue and Twenty-sixth street. 
BULL’S HEAD BANK.........4...%5 Te BR ok oS ee iui ..Third avenue and Tweuty-fifth street. 
HARLEM BANK..............-d¢afe > #8 2 -. Third avenue and’@ne Hundred and Tweuty-fifth street, and of 
A, S. DIVEN. .. 2.0.12. 225 fies «0 hoe 4 us gs tae tee EN MMR ay os Erie Railroad Office. 
SAMUEL SLOAN... ... President Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad, corner ‘William street and Exchange place. 
RICHARD SCHELL... ..... SSD. Balls. . A Ss SA gee ree 31 Broad street. 
ERASTUS BROOKS. wus 6. Alby to = 0 02s vk abs'ss ecD erate -CEpEW «na taul. co. 000. ce de Publisher New York Express. 
H. B. CROSBY..... epee es th, «so 0 die’os cuBi gia « ERAS 5 ods ss cnn bccackacs oc dcebemebed 16 Nassau street. 
EDWARD ROBERTS ........ eke’, a Seiiks'a6 00 BRM 6 5 CME EROREs s vo ccccccnc cece Eighty-fifth street and Avenue A. 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD:..... hy BG 29 Broadway, and at the temporary office of the Company, 925 Broadway. 


All payments must be made by check payable to the order of the Union Trust Company, 13 Broadway. The 
moneys arising from the sale of the stock hereby sold are paid into the Union Trast Company, and can not be paid 
out by said Company except upon vouchers showing that the money has been actually and honestly expended in the 
erection of the Industrial Exhibition Building, or in acquiring title to land, 

The land of the Company is exempt from taxes, bounded as follows: 98th to load street, and 8d to 4th avenue: 
Comprising 855 24-25 city lots, or about 23 Acres. 

Shares $100 each. 

Payments to be made as follows: 

Five per cent at time of subscribing, and the balance in ppeeinete not exceeding ten per cent at any one 
installment. 

There can be no safer investment than this, It isa home investment. It isthe ownership of land on New York 
Island, and the erection ‘of a permanent building on the same. 

In accordance with the charter, and*by a resolution of the Board of Directors of the Industrial Exhibition Com- 
pany, passed July 24th, 1872, the following memberships have been created, and are offered for sale at the 
above-named places and by authorized Agents throughout the United States. 

The proper holder of any of these is entitled to free admission to the Industrial Exhibition, the Art 

jallery of Statuary and Paintings, and the Garden of Plants, during the time it is open, and limited only by the 


duration of the membership. These memberships do not entitle the holder to admissions to special places of 


amusement, except as conducted by the Exhibition Company. 





MEMBERSHIPS.---PRICE AND. KIND. 


Ciass ist. Price $10. 30 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to thirly admissions to the Exhibition. Not trausferable. Price, $16 
Class 2d. Price $20. 90 admissions, 
Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. Price, $20. 
Class. 3d. Price $20. 360 admissions, 
Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. Not transferable, Price, $40. 
Class 4th, Price $100. Life. 


Entitling the purchaser to admission at any time during life; the building being open to fe public. Not 
transferable. Price, $100. es 


Class Sth. Family for Life. Price $300. 


Entitling the purchaser and his immediate family (én esse at the time of such purchase) or any of them, during 
the lifetime of any of them, to admission to the Exhibition, when open to the public. Not transferable. Price, $300: 


Class 6th. HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE. Price, $1,000. 


Entitling the holder and owner to admission to the Exhibition at any time when the building is open to the 
public. Transferable by sale, gift, or devise, but only to be used by the actual owner. The holders of these mem- 
berships are to be regarded as honorary members of the Institution, with such additional privileges as may from 


time to time be granted them hy the Board of Directors. 
Payment to be made whenever called on by check payable to the order of the Union Trust Company. 
A suitable Badge will be adopted, for Life, Family, and Hereditary members. 
Memberships will not be sold after the Building is open to the public. 
Each purchaser of a membership will be given an engraving of the Building. 
Banks, Bankers, and Individuals are wanted to act as Agents, throughout the United States. 
Applications for space will be filed in the order in which they are received. 
For further information, please address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY, 


No. 925 Broadway, New York City, 
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_ REED & BARTON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1824.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


Electro-Plated Table Ware. 


— SS 


(Swinging Water 


~ on. 








Set.) 


fhe Products of their Works Embrace Every Variety of Table Ware, such as 
TEA AND DINNER SETS, WATER SETS, EPERGNES, CAKE-BASKETS, CANDEL- 
ABRA, FRUIT-STANDS, ICE-PITCHERS, SPOONS AND FORKS, etc. 


PATTERN. 






Im every article they manufacture, of whichever class, they maintain the same high 
standard in. design, quality, and finish for which their Ware has been so long and so 


justly celebrated. 


¢ 


Their goods can be purchascd of most dealers in Silver and Plated Ware; also at their salesrooms, 


TAUNTON, Mass., and No. 2 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 








Turnip Seed by Mail. 


The following varieties, the 
quality of which can not be 
excelled, will be mailed post- 

id to any address in the 
Thion upon receipt of price 
aflixed: Early White Dutch, 
White Strap-leaf, Ked-top 
€trap-leaf, Yellow Aberdeen, 
Long White or Cow-horn, Im- 
proved American Ruta-baga, 
Carter's Improved Swede, Skirving’s Im- 
roved Swese, 10 cents per ounce, 25 cents 
? ounces, 7% cts. per pound. Large Yellow 
obo, ise Wiite rench, Sweet German 
10 cen pe 






per ounce, 30 cts. 4 ounces, $1. 
Prices for larger quantities to 

either in bulk or packets for retail- 

be given upon application. Address 


ing, 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. ©. Box 5,712, 

Nos, 23 Park Place and 20 Murray &t., New York. 
Reliabie Turnip Seeds 
PR mene 5 SWEDE, Am. Imp'v’d Ruta-Baga, 
perial, Laing’s Swede, . Yellow Aber- 
See ered Tap and White Top Birap Leaved—at 

agi 0Z., 25c. per qr. ‘Be. per lb. 


YELLOW GLOBE and Yellow Stone—at 10c. per oz 
aa a +» $i per lb.; Se. per Ib. for postage if ordere 


~ & H ALLEN & CO., 
P.O. Box 316. ac 189 and 191 Water St., New York. 


W°S USE of the 
SPREADER no farmer 
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TURNIP SEEDS. 


Purple Top, Golden Globe, and White Ruta-Baga, or 
Swedish, Yellow Aberdeen, Long White French, White 
Globe, Early White, and Yellow Stone, Early White Flat 
Dutch, Purple or Red Top Flat Turnip Seeds, fresh and 
genuine, by mail, 10 cts, per oz., 80 cts. per Ib. 
CELERY PLANTS.—Dreer’sWhite Solid, 
Turner’s Incomparable Dwarf, Boston Market, 75 cts. per 
100, $6 per 1,000; by mail, $1 per 100. 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS. 


Celery, Dwarf and White Solid, Tic. 100, $5 1,000, $40 10,000. 
Cabbage, Flat Dutch and Drumhead, 75c. 100, $5 M, $40 10,000. 
. Red Dutch and Savoys, 7c. 100, $5 1,000, $40 10,000. 
Cauliflower, Early Erfurt and Nonpariel, $1 100, $7 1,000. 
By express, packed in the most careful manner, 
By mail, at 10c. per 100 extra, 
JOHN WHITE, P. 0. Box 75, Bergen, Jersey City, N. J. 








Giant and Dwarf White Solid and 


Celery Boston Market, by etpress, se. per 


100, $5 per 1,000. If by mail, 10c. per 
Plants 100 extra. H. E. ACKER, Seed 
© Band Plant Grower, Woodbridge, N. J. 


CABBAGE PLANTS.—Large stock of 
best varieties. By mail, 35c. per 100. By express, $2.50 

er 1,000 ; $20 per 10.000. Very securely packed. 

TILLINGHAST BROS., Factoryville, Wyoming Co., Pa. 





NOTICE EXTRAORDINARY 


FAMILIES desiring to avuil themselves of the Am. 
erican Fruit-Preserving Powder (as heretofore 
extensively advertised in tac Am. Agriculturist) toy pre 
serving the various kinds of Fruit, cte., for winter use~in 
large jars of whatever kind, without forming a vacuum or 
making them air-tight, and with whatever quantity. of sugar 
desired to make them suited to the taste or use—cay, pro- 
cure it from respectable merchants in almost every district 
of the U.S. and the Canadas. And such as have heretofore 
sent direct to me for it are urged to get it from their mer- 
chant. If he has not got it, he wil! get it; if he will not, and 
they send direct to me for it, they must order at least hait-. 
dozen packages—cash with the order—price $3—flve dollars 
for six packages. 

FRUIT-GROWERS desiring to apply the Spzar & 
‘ WorRALL method of preserving fruits, etc., to preserva 
, their surplus fruit for the winter market, can make Special 
arrangements, and are invited to send for particulars, 

This method provides for keeping all kinds of Fruits in 
quality superior to canned fruits—in large jars of whateyer 
i kind or size, and in wooden kegs and bbls.—so cheaply, as 
, to admit of their selling at two-thirds (%) the price of 

canned fruits. 

' And for BAKING and COOKING purposes, with 
little sugar, and bbls. to keep the fruit in as directed, they 
may be sold as low, or even lower, than common dried 
fruits; and they will prove in every way superior to dried 

: fruits for every purpose for which dried fruits are used, 
For farther information, sec the Am. Agriculturist of 

June and July, 1872, or try the PRESERVING-POoWw. 

DER as prepared for family use, or address 


ma FP. WOoRRALIL, 
i 153 Chambers St., New York, 


Hot- Water Proof Table Cutlery. 


Cheapest, Handsomest, Most Durable Cut- 
lery known. Housekeepers find more trouble with looge 
and cracked handles in table cutlery than with anything 
else. The Handles of this style will stand boiling water, and 
never get loose. For full description see page 185 in Ameri. 
can Agriculturist for May. Ask your dealer for them. 

WOODS CUTLERY CO., Antrim, N. H., Sole Manufactur- 




















NUTRINA, 


Made from choicc roasted Wheat, It will cure Dyspepsia 
and Constipation, and regulate Digestion. It will keep 
fresh and sweet any length of time, and cook in less time 
than ordinary cracked wheat. Sold by Grocers. Sample 
package sent frec on receipt of 23 cents, 

Manufactured only by the 


NUTRIO MANUFACTURING CO., 
1520 S. 9th St., Philadelphia. 


In the COUNTRY wishing to do their 
LADIES own STAMPING can learn all about 

that branch of business in Mme. Badou- 
reau & Co.'s Jilusirated French Stamping Gazette and 
Monthly Reporter of Fashions, Specimen copies, 10 cents. 
Yearly, one dollar. 125 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


BOYS’ BOARDINC-SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Business or College. 7th year. All thé 
English Branches taught. $i00. No extrascharged whatever. 
Latin, Greek, French, Algebra, Book-keeping, or Geometry 
without extra charge. Refer to E.S. Mills, 364 Broadway, 
New York; Wm, Winslow, Pres’t of St. Nicholas Fire Ins. 
Co., New York. Circulars free. Address 

HIRAM H. POST, Principal, Sing Sing, New York. 
eee: 
Le — es A | 


DIPLOMAS | 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


P Specimens supplied by _ * 
The Major & Knapp Engraving, if, and Lithographing Co, 
56 & 58 Park Place, N. Y. 
a LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
Uj WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, and 



























lady appears in fair and the man in 
stormy weather, and they never make 
mistakes. Sent prepaid to any address, 
safely packed, upon Br of $2 (Two), 
by LVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


A. COVERT & CO., Produce 
vY © Commission Merchants, No. f8 Pearl Stree 
New York. “Quick sales and prompt returns.” (Sens 
for our weekly Prices-current and Marking Plate. 29 








ers. Office and Salesroom, 55 CHAMBERS ST., New York. ~ 


are pretty mantel ornaments, The little’ 
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Over 200,000 of these Locks are already in use, 


77 .THE ANCHOR LINE HOLDER is a neat, dur- 
able, universal tension device, to stretch and hold 
Rope, Wire, and Cords, for all purposes, in Yards, 
Houses, Stores, around Balconies, Awnings, etc., 


ZEA and no knots to tie or untie. Admits of spliced or .— LARS 
—— knotted lines; releases easily, with a slight jerk, . 3 \ a 
EA —. ut holds go that no under propping or wind-pla fim ©) <a 
+ will undo the fastening. A set of 
screws, prepaid, to any address, by mail, for 40 cts. 


One Dozen Sash Fasteners and a Set of Three 
= Line Holders sent, prepaid, to any address, on re- 


4 i il ——— AGENTS WANTED. THE TRADE SUPPLIED 
A yl tA A tii REISINGER MAN’F'G CO., 
HA ans a Box 412, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE REISINGER SASH FASTENER. —A 
Cheap, Durable, and Ornamental Lock, with no 
Spring to break, or Sash to cut. It is very easily 
and By | applied; holds the sash at any place 
desired, and a self-fastener when the sash is down, 
A half-dozen no gee sana ry Locks sent to any 
address, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cts. Circulars 
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CLIMAX 
APPLE - CORER 


SLICER. 


The only practical Corer 
and Slicer made. 

A bushel of Apples 
can be cored and 
sliced with it in ten 
minutes, and the work 
done better than by 
any other means what- 
ever. Send $1.00 for 
sample. 


D, H. GOODELL, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
55 Chambers Street, 

New York. 

Also, sole manufac- 
turer of Turn-Table 
and Lightning Apple- 
Parers, Lightning 
Peach-Parers, Family 

Cherry-Stoners, etc. 





















4 H. B. GRIFFING, 


58 & 60 Cortlandt St., New Y 
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50c. TO $1 PER GALLON. 
COTTAGE COLOR PAINTS. 


E. G. KELLEY’S Patent Metallic Paints, Ground in Oil 
a and Mixed ready for use. Fifty cents to $1 per gallon. 
— Send for card of colors. 
3 NEW YORK CITY OIL CO, Sotz AGEnTs, 116 Maiden 


a Lane, New York. 
: Nelf - Fone | Ing Chars 
and invall 


4 For Cripples 
Out-Door Use. 


aa For In and 
4 Can be EASILY propelled by any 
use of hands. 


one having _— 
State. your case,| and send stamp 
cular of different 


for illustrated cir-| 

styles and prices.| §. A. SMITH 
’ 

90 William St., 


Please mention| 
N. Y. City. 


this paper. 
BUILDING FELT. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inkide, instead of plaster, Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send two stamps 
for circular and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


ENG LISH STANDARD ROSES, 


in pots, by_dozen or hundred. For price-list address 
W. B. HOYT, West New Brighton, N. Y. 


7 WPuEe Superior HAY SPREADER 
































can not be surpassed for Workmans 
and Lightness of Draft. hip, Durability, 





The Flowing Spring Poultry Fountain, 


One of the most convenient 
and best-paying articles_ever 
offered for the money. Easily 
filled, will not get out of order, 
and lasts a lifetime. Send for 
circular. At wholesale by 

CRAGIN BROS. & CO., 

148 Lake 8t., Chicago; 

SELLEW & CO., Cincinnati: 

J. H. POCOCK, St. Louis. 

Manufactured only by the 

IRON-CLAD CAN CO, 
51 Dey St., New York. 
















MADE ONLY BY 


Ames Plow Co. 
QUINCY HALL, 


And 53 Beekman St., New York. 
NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK, 


Originally by RICHARD L. ALLEN. 
Revised and greatly enlarged 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand-books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not up to the times; and as its author,Mr.R.L.Allen, 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 
his brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editor of the American Shorthorn Herd- 
Book. The work is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the rich experience of its editor and reviser, and is 
called the New American Farm Book. 


AMERICAN CATTLE. 


Their History, Breeding, and Management, 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


This book witl be considered indispensable by every 
breeder of live-stock. The large experience of the author 
in improving the character of American herds adds to the 
weight of his observations, and has enabled him to produce 
a work which will at once make good its claims as a stand- 
ard authority on the subject. An excellent feature of the 
volume is its orderly, methodical arrangement, condensing 
a great variety of information into a comparatively small 
compass, and enabling the reader to find the point on which 
he is seeking light, without wasting his time in turning over 
the leaves. 


PEACH CULTURE. 

By JAMES ALEXANDER FULTON. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
Among the fruits, the Peaeh, if not the most, is one of the 
most important of all. It is so easily raised, comes into 
bearing so soon, and is so delicious as well as beautiful, it 
is impossible that it should not be a favorite. Living in the 
very center of the peach-growing district; sharing the com- 
mon interest felt in the subject; deeply impressed with its 
importance to the individual planters themselves, and also 
to the community at large; and believing that a lasting bene- 
fit could be done to both, the author has been induced to 

prepare this work on peach culture. 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 5 
ORANGE JUBD & CO., 24 Broadway, New York. 














27 Thousand. 


THE 


HOOSIER 
SCHOOL- MASTER. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Finely Illustrated, with {2 Full-Page 
Engravings, and Numerous Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


It is full of quaint humor, a tender pathos, and vivid de 
scriptions.—New York Standard. 


The “events” are stirring and dramatic, and the style is 
quiet, impersonal, and almost epigrammatic in its ability to 
lay bare an entire situation or character in a sentence or 
phrase.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 


It is at once quaint and truthful, and illustrated as it is by 
masterly cuts, it should be one of the most popular 
books.—Christian Standard (Cincinnati). 





For realistic conception and life-like delineation of char- 
acter, it is not excelled by any American story.—Methodist. 


Some passages in it, for life-like delineation and the sim- 
ple, artless beauty which constitute the highest perfection 
of story-writing, are equal to some of the very best passages 
in Dickens.—Religious ‘Telescope. 

PRICE, POST-PATD............ Sbaisees Slane 
* 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245. Broapway, New Yorke. 


18th Thousand. 


The End of the 
World. 


A LOVE STORY. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of “The Hooster School-Master.” 





WITH 


Thirty-two Fine Illustrations. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. re 


The personages who figure in this story are, with one 
exception, country people—such men and women as 
Wordsworth loved to study. It isnot»every man, what- 
ever may be his talents, that can safely enter this sphere 
of literary labor. To be successful in it, he must possess 
exceptional qualities; bnt for those who know how to 
find it, here there is gold of the’ purest, richest kind. In 
such a@ work, however, there is no convenient place 
where mediocrity can reet; there is nothing but absolute 
failure or absolute success. And Mr. Eggleston has suc- 
eeeded. His power lies in the delineation of character. 
The plot is ingenious and natural, the incidents are man- 
aged with great skill, and there are many descriptive 
passages of singular force and beanty. But the strongest 
impression left on the reader’s mind as he closes the 
volume is that he has been in the company of very inter- 
esting men and women, and has made a number of new 
and valuable acquaintances,— The Albion, New York. * 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. . 
ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, ~° 





245 Broapwar, New Yorn |. 
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a en 
What Subscribers say about 
the Chromos, 


. —_—o——. 
We have a large number of letters frem sub- 

scribers who have received the Chromos, ex- 

pressing their delight in the possession of these 

p . beatiful pictures. We give below extracts 
from a few of these letters. The Chromos are 

delivered as fast as subscriptions are received. 









“You can not conceive, nor I express, our scnsations 
when your present was brought to our kitchen door, the 
other day, while we were seated at dinner; by an express- 
man: Anything more beautiful, more lovely, or more be- 
witching we don’t believe it possible for mortal man to 
paint, print, or pencil upon canvas or paper. It is a perfect 
gem. In fact, we all (ten of us) were so delighted with the 
sweet little Strawberry Girl, that our dinner-table was cn- 
tirely abandoned in ovr admiration. I have taken her with 
me to show her off to several of my friends, and could have 
sol! her at any price, but I hadn't the heart to doit. But I 
informed them how to get one just like her; that satisfied 
them, and they let me bring my pet home again.” 


“Your Chromo of the boy and girl with Jack-o’-Lantern 
(Mischief Brewing) came to hand. | think it is a perfect 
beauty. Please accept mv thanks’ for the Chromo and for 
your very yaluable paper, that I have taken many years 
and shall continue to do so for years to come.” 





“T thank you heartily for Chromos of Hearth ana Home 
and Agricuiturist, which I received in due time; am well 
pleased with them.” 





“Your Chromos have come to hand, and are 60 far snpe- 
rior to what I expected that I was surprised, as I had been 
0 gulled by publishers of the — with respect to their pre- 
mium Chromos as to expect not much.” 





“Your Chromo, ‘ Mischief Brewing,’ came to me at this 
Bank, It gave the folks at home universal satisfaction. 
Thanks to you for your gift.” 



















































“Mischief Brewing’ arrived yesterday. I am ‘greatly 
obliged to you for it; we are all very much pleased with it; 
think that it is all that it has been represented.” 





“They (the Chromos) both came safely, and are highly 
prized. The little ‘Strawberry Girl,’ more especially, has 
established herself among our ‘household gods’ as a silent 
but effective teacher of the good, the true, and the beautiful.” 


~ You are truly doing a good work in giving these beanti- 
ful pictures away. as they please and refine all who see 
them. The whole house is in joy, for they give us great 
deligut.”’ 





“The Chromos, ‘Strawberry Girl’ and ‘ Mischief Brew- 
ing.’ have,been received. All are delighted with them, 
being perfect beauties. The wonder is that you can give 
them away with the paper.” 


“Tt is (the Chromo) both nice and charming. Please ac- 
cept thanks and best wishes.” 


* I think your beautiful Chromo very pretty, and it shall 
have an honored place in mamma's drawing-room.” 

“T believe the verdict of all who have seen it (the Chromo 
‘Strawberry Girl’) is, It is worth all the Chromos that have 
come to our town as premiums with papers this season. I 
am more than pleased with it.” 
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“Strawberry Girl’ just arrived. Am delighted with it. 
It is one of the prettiest Chromos I ever saw.” 





“Your beautifal Chromo, ‘Mischief Brewing,’ arrived 
safely by mail yesterday. I think it must be admirec when- 
ever seen, it is so truly excellent.” 





* Allow me to express my thanks for the receipt of the 
_ beautiful Chromo entitled ‘The Strawberry Girl,’ which, as 
@ subscriber to the Hear™ and Home, I have just received 
from your office. Such liberality on your part merits the 
hearty approval and support of all those who wish to extend 
the influence of so valuable a paper as Hearth and Home.” 


- 





“Your Chromos are received. and we are exceedingly 

with them. They are both beautiful.” 

days ago-I received the beautiful Chromo yon 

» We all admire it very much, and feel under many 
‘for your kind donation.” 

‘ a ee . 

n0, ‘Strawberry Girl,’ came 

, and affords us all 





to hand to-day in 
” 











“Your beautiful Chromo, ‘ Mischief Brewing,’ arrived 
safely by mail. Lthink it must be admired wherever seen, 
it is so truly excelient.” 





“Your Chroraos are received, and we are exceedingly 
well pleased. They are both beautiful, but we fancy the 
American picture. Please accept our thanks.” 


“The two Chromos, ‘ Mischief Brewing’ and ‘ The Straw- 
berry Girl,’ were received in good order, and are really very 
pretty and well-finisbed pictures. They are far superior to 
the chromos issued by the » Which I received at 
the same time.” 





“The Chromo of the ‘Strawberry Girl’ came safely to 
hand this morning. It is the finest gift Chromo that I have 
seen (and I have seen all of the leading ones), The subject 
is splendid, just such a picture as I want in my parlor. It 
will not only fill the hearts of my ‘little chicks’ with joy, 
but will afford my wife and myself great pleasure. Could [ 
not duplicate it I would not take twenty dollars for it. You 
are doing a good work, a Christian work, in supply:ng so 
many homes with this ‘thing of beauty.’ Its presence can 
not but brighten every honsehold, and make g!ad the hearts 
of all who behold it. One‘ hearth and home’ will remem- 
ber with gratitude the generous donors,” 


“Your Chromo of the boy and girl with Jack-o’-lantern 
(Mischief Brewing) received this day. It isa perfect beauty. 
My three little boys and one girl are delighted with it—the 
coloring so soft, the scene so perfect and natural. Accept 
my thanks for the Chromo and for your very valuable 
paper, that I have taken many years and shall continue to 
do so for years to come.” 


“The Chromo is this day received, and gives the com- 
pletest satisfaction. There were three or four gentlemen in 
the bank when the picture was exhibited, and a‘l pro- 
nounced it fine. It gives you two new subscribers.” 


“The Chromo of Hearth end Home has arrived, and gives 
complete satisfaction and delight to all. The position of 
the little one is xs natural as life, while her face is full of 
beauty, innocence, and expression.” 


“Our beantiful Chromo, ‘The Strawberry Girl,’ came 
several days ago, and we should have acknowledged its re- 
ceipt ere this, only for want of time. We and all of our 
friends are delighted with the picture, and the general ex- 
pression is, ‘How can they afford to give so fine a picture ?’ 
Receive our sincere thanks for the Chromo, and best wishes 
for your paper as well as your own personal future good.” 











“*Mischief Brewing ’ arrived on the 3d, and immediately 
commenced brewing mischief, in that no one could properly 
attend to their work for looking at the Chromo,” 


“The picture alone, in my opinion, is worth three times 
the subscription price of Hearth and Home, and the latter is 
a mine of useful and entertaining knowledge.” 


“The sweet little ‘Strawberry Girl’ has found her way 
into our homeand hearts. Noone could declare the berries 
‘just paint, arranged to deceive,’ for the pretty flushed face 
t:lls us plainly that the little lassie has just picked the ber- 
ries, and is now ready to see how they taste. So natural is 
it, that I found myself exclaiming, ‘How do you do, dear?’ 
before I could realize that she couldn't answer back.” 


“Your premium Chromo has just been received, Well 
Pleased with it, Thanks.” 


“T received the two Chromos, and am highly pleased with 
them; they were beyond my expectations. I am profoundly 
obliged to you for them. I wiil try my best now to get as 
many subscribers as possible.” 


“Tt does seem wrong for me to add to yonr labor by even 
reading this note, and I at first thought I would not do it. 
But I felt so mean to receive two such gifts as the Chromos 
of Hearth und Home and Agriculturist and not so much as 
reply with a ‘thank you.’ Icould not stand it any longer 
since seeing the delight of my subscribers over their Chromo 
for the Agricuiturist. Please forgive me for the time it 
takes you to read this, and the thanks I send with theirs 
for the splendid preseuts, ‘Truly a thing of beauty isa joy 
forever,.’” 


“The premium yon give with Hearth und Home—viz., 
‘The Strawberry Girl’—is at hand. I can not but return 
my most sincere thanks. Itis the pride of our household; 
it is a perfect beauty.” 





“Your premium Chromo of the ‘Strawberry Girl’ for 
Hearts and Home came to hand by mail all rignt. It is 
beantiful beyond our expectations, and is really up to and 
beyond your description of it. We thonght some little ex- 
aggeration mizlit be allowed, when so many Chromos were 
in the market, and you had so many competitors. But in 
this, as well as in your premium Chromo for Agriculturist, 
the one half has not been toid. We admire both hugely, 
and thank you most heartily for them.” 


“f take the liberty of trespassing on your time to thank 
yon for thie beantiful Chromo which arrived yesterdsy. We 
have your excellent paper tore than mtrty years, 














| price in positive benefit, The picture I shall consider 
a8 a 


gst from you. Having spent the most of 

furm, 1 can truly appreciate the spirit of ee oe 
particular, and know that the sturdy and enterprising #: 
mers of our country are but the matured mischief-make, gee 
the picture. With many thanks, | am.” roe 


“Iam bound to acknowledge reception of my beantiful 
Chromos. * Mischief Brewing’ came to hand several weeks 
sinc’, ‘Strawberry Girl the past week—both in £00d con. 
dition. Iam delighted with them; the best present I haye 
received in a li.e-time. Many thanks.” 





“Please accept my thanks for your beantiful Chromos, 
‘Strawberry Giri’ and ‘Mischief Brewing,’ 48 premiums to 
the Hearth and Home and American Agriculturist, They 
are certainly very handsome.” 





“Treceived the Chromo, ‘ Mischief Brewing,’ on the 8th 
inst. It has surpassed my expectations, being a gem of its 
kind.” 





“The beautiful Chromo, ‘ The St-awberry Girl,’ arrived in 
good order, «nd please: us all; even our nine-months-old 
baby crows with dclight when he secs her sweet tace.” 





“The two Chromos came to us in good condition. We 
think them very fine. and thank you for the pleasure we 
enjoy in looking at them.” 


**It is a lovely picture, and I thank yon for it.” 





“The ‘Strawberry Girl’ arrived in excellent condition 
this afternoon. Iam very much pleased with it, and thank 
you most heartily.” 





“We think the Hearth and Home Chromo is the prettiest 
one we have ever seen—perfectly splendid.” 


“The Heart? and Home Chromo is very fine, and the other 
very pretty and life-like.” 


*T have to thank you for the beautiful Chromo, received 
a few dayssince. It entirely exceeded my expectations,” 





“We are very much obliged for the Chromo, ‘ Mischiet 
Brewing,’ which came safely this afternoon.” 


“The Chromo of the Agriculturist has arrived, and we 
think it is very pretty.” 


“TIT have received the Chromo, the ‘Little Strawberry 
Girl.” It is a perfect beauty.” 





“Mamma wishes me to say that ‘The Strawberry Girl’ 
has been put into a very handsome trame, and that it makes 
a very pretty purlor ornament.” 








“TI received my Chromo the other day, and I am very 
much pleased with it,” 





“The picture premiums of the Hearth and Home are 
splendid; we admire them very much indced.” 


We think the Chromo which came with the paper is very 
pretty, for which we return thanks.”’ . 


“Tam the grateful recipient of the two beautiful Chro- 
mos, and embrace the very first opportunity of tendering to 
you my heartfelt thanks for the sume.” 





“Please accept our thanks for the Chromo, ‘ Mischief 
Brewing,’ received last week. We think it very pretty. 
Also, wishes to thank you for the ‘Strawberry Gir).’” 





“The Hearth and Home Chromo has been received. 
Please accept a whole household's thanks. All are charmed, 
from ‘the gude man’ down to the smallest lad and lassie. 
We are only sorry we did not subscribe for the American 
Agriculturist with Hearth and Home, and thus have se- 
cured, at your liberal terms, another good paper and another 
nice picture.” 


“We received the pictures—the ‘Strawberry Girl’ and 
‘Mischief Brewing ’—lutely, and are delighted with them, 
and we wish to thank you for them, Not only are the pic- 
tures very beautiful and satisfactory, but all the family have 
become more interested in pictures of all kinds, We like 
both papers very much indeed.” 





“T received the Hearth and Home Chromo, and am more 
than pleased with it. As Iam an old bach., and do my own 
work out-doors and in, the picture will be a great ornament 
to my old shanty. I have been asnhscriber to the Hearth 
and Home since you took charge of it and the Agriculturist 
since 1860. They are all the papers I take. I would soener 
live on short rations than do without them.” 





_“Tt ig a very beautifnl picture, and worth more than the 
price paid for the paper. Sending ont so many fine gifts 
will certainly bring you thousands of new subscribers. 








‘and in every cate ha've derived many times its subscription 





Receive my sincere thanks for the Chromv.” 
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NEW WORK ON ARCHITECTURE 





CUMMINGS’ 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 


CONTAINING 387 DESIGNS AND 967 ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE” VARIOUS PARTS NEEDED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, BOTH FOR TEE CITY AND COUNTRY. 


ALSO, PLANS AND ELEVATIONS OF 


HOUSES, STORES, COTTAGES, AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 


By M. F. 


CUMMINGS, A,M., 


ARCHITECT, 


Associate Author of ‘ Architecture, by Cummings & Miller,’ and “‘ Modern American Architecture, by Cummings & Miller.” 


Nearly eight years ago, the author of this work, in connection with Mr. C. C. Miller, architect, published a work on architectural details, which, as soon 
as it was presented to the architects, carpenters, and builders of the country, met with a rapid sale; and, judging from the number of editions through which 
it has passed, and the great circulation reached, it must have met the approval of those most interested in practical architectural works, and must have 


filled, in 2 measure, a want before unsupplied. 


The success of that book has induced the author to publish a second one, which is now presented to the public, and in it will be found an extensive 
collection of designs, illustrating the features which go to make up structures, such as are needed to meet the wants of the American people. 

What has ‘been aimed at is this: To present a mass of architectural details, easy of construction, pleasing in form, and generally of an inexpensive 
character, and all so designed that a great variety of selections may be made from them, which, when combined in a building, will produce a harmonious 
whole; and it is believed by the author that this work will be found to. be of value, and that its design is practicable, for there are hundreds of towns and 
villages, in all the States of the Union, in which the wants of the people continually demand the erection of buildings, largely of wood, and which in the 
hands of the builder and workman may be made elegant and pleasing in all their features, provided they have at hand a guide such as this book is intended to be, 


PLATE 4i1.—Front Elevation of the Troy Times 
Building, Troy, N. Y. F 

PLATE 2.—Designs for Cornices for City Buildings 
and Street Fronts. Four Figures. 

PLATE 3.—Designs for Cornices for Street Fronts 
and for Suburban Buildings. Six Figures. 


PLATE 4.—Designs for Cornices of Street Fronts 
and Suburban Buildings. Nine Figures. 


PLATE 5.—Brick Cornices. 


PLATE 6.—Designs for Cornices for Country 
Houses. Ten Figures. 


PLATE 7.—Designs for Cornices for Store Fronts 
and for Steep and French Roofs, Eleven Figures. 


Four Figures. 


PLATE 8.—Elevations of Fronts for City Dwelling 
Houses. Three Figures, 


PLATE 9.—Designs for French Roofs and their 
Finish. Two Figures. 


PLATE 10.—Designs for French Roofs and their 
Finish. Four Figures. 


PLATE 11.—Designs for Gable Finish and Cor- 
nices for Cottages. Nine Figures. 


PLATE 12.—Designs for Cottage Cornices and 
Gable Finish. Six Figures. 


PLATE 13.—Designs for Cornices and Gable 
Finish. Nine Figures. 


PLATE 14.—Designs for Front Entrance Doors. 
Three Figures. 


PLATE 15.—Designs for Front Entrance Doors for 
Dwelling Houses. Four Figures. 


PLATE 16.—Front Elevations and Plans for 
Dwelling Houses. First and Second Stories. 


PLATE 17.—Design for Front Entrance Doors and 
Bay Window. One Figure. 


ROYAL QUARTO. 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New 





BaisT OF PYPUATES. 


PLATE 18.—Design for Front Doors and Bay 
Window. One Figure. 


PLATE 19.—Designs for Single Windows, having 
Outside Casings or Architraves. Nine Figures. 

PLATE 20.—Designs for Windows with Arched 
Heads. Nine Figures, 

PLATE 21.—Designs for Double or Mullion Win- 
dows. Nine Figures. 

PLATE 22.—Designs for Exterior Finish of Win- 
dows, Five Figures. 

PLATE 23, — Designs for Bay-Windows. 
Figures, 

PLATE 24.—Front Elevation and Plans for Dwell- 
ing House. First and Second Stories. 

PLATE 25.—Designs for Bay- Windows. 


PLATE 26.—Designs for Dormer-Windows in 
French Roofs, Four Figures. 


PLATE 27,.—Designs 
French Roofs, Nine Figures. 


PLATE 28.—Designs for Dormer-Windows in 
French and High-Pitched Roofs, Five Figures. 


PLATE 29.—Designs for Window-Caps and Sills. 
Deiails A to E, 


PLATE 30.—Design for a Tower. 
PLATE 31.—Design for a Tower, 


PLATE 32.—Front Elevations 
Buildings. 


PLATE 33.—Design for a Tower. 
PLATE $4.—Designs for Porches. 
PLATE 35.—Designs for Porches. 
- PLATE 36.—Designs for Piazzas. 
PLATE 37 .—Designs for Piazzas. 
PLATE 38,.—Designs for Piazzas, 


Two 


for Dormer-Windows in 


Three Figures. 
Two Figures. 
of Two Brick 


One Figure. 
Three Figures. 
Three Figures. 
Six Figures. 
Five Figtres. 
Three Figures, 


PRICE, POST-PAID, TEN 


PLATE 39.—Designs for Balconies and Railings. 
Nine Figures. 

PLAFE 49.—Elevation and Plans of Dwelling- 
House. First and Second Stores. 

PLATE 41.—Designs for Railings and Canopies. 
Nine Figures. 
PLATE 
Table w and Corner-Boards. 

PLATE 43.—Designs for Stairs and Outside Steps. 
Five Figures. 


42.—Designs for Belt-Courses, Water- 
Nine Figures. 


PLATE 44.—Designs for Fronts ef Stores. Two 
Figures, 

PLATE 45.—Designs for Store Fronts. Two 
Figures. 

PLATE 46. — Designs for Wainscoting. Four 


Figures, 


PLATE 4'7.—Designs for Inside Doors, Wainscot- 
ing and Inside Finish, for Doors and Windows. Seven 
Figures. 

FPLATE 48.—Front Elevation and Plans for Court- 


House. First and Second Stories. 
PLATE 49.—Designs for Chimney-Caps. Six 
Figures. . 


PLATE 50.—Designs for Ceilings and Stucco 
Corn‘ces aud Ribs. Four Figures. 


PLATE 51.—Designs for Fences and Mantels. 
Nine Figures, 

PLATE 52.—Mouldings. Nine Figures. 

PLATE 53.—Monldings. Twenty-two Figures, 


PLATE 541.—D sicns for Inside Casings for Doors 
and Windows and for Base-Boards. Tiirty-six Figures. 


PLATE <*5.—Front Elevations and Plans of Three 
Cottages. First and Second Stories. Three Figures. 


PLATE 56.—Three Designs for Houses of Moder- 








ate Cost. Three Figures, 


DOLLARS. 

































































“TO HAVE A CRICKET 

‘THE RTH UCK EST ORLD.”" 
chase. Dickens. Tine large ‘it abd tently paper" Tir been carefully revised, enlarged, and improved, with 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH”—only $1 « year. A $5.00 | Doyle's Log-Tubles added, and it is now the most full and 
pat piped FREE, Already a great success. 16 page: complete book of its kind ever published. It gives correct 
crowded with freshest stories, etc. Will pay one Genera measurement for all kinds of lumber, logs, plank, cubical 


ALF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. This Book has just 


each county a monthly cash salary. Send $1 for | contents of square and round timber, stave and headin 
aeent's Ourat tonrenes, sam ies. terms, ete) rk now bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, cord- 
for territory. We send this paper 3 months for wood tables, interest, etc., and has become the Standard 
25c. Objet, to introduce. Try it. Book throughout the United States and Canada. 
SON HS & HADLEY, Pud'rs, 176 Broadway, N. Y. Be sure and get the New Eiition, with Doyle's Log-Table. 


Ask yonr bookseller for it, or I will send one for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, P. O. Box 288, Rochester, N.Y. 








iro od I ane td is the SAVINGS PER WE E K and expenses paid. W. 
ae a Crroubtar. No. 185 Bleecker St want a reliable agent in every County in 
ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. the U.S. Address Hunson R. Wire Co., 

Salt L.- HARRIS, Manager. 130 Maiden Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill 


BUILDING PAPER! 


eathing, Roofing, Deafening, Carpet Lining, and as a substitute for Plastering. Send for Samples 
and Circulars, to B. E. Harz & Co., 53 & 58 Park Place, N. Y., or Rock River PaPen Co,, Chicago. 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


A SCIENTIFIC AND POPULAR EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS IN SOCIOLOGY. 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. 
di —_ , es 














The great interest now being felt in all subjects relating to Human Development, will make the book or in- 
TEREST TO EVERY ONE. Besides the information obtained by its perusal, the practical bearing of the various subjects 
treated in improving and giving a higher direction and value to human life, can NOT BE OVER ESTIMATED, 

This work contains the latest and most important discoveries in the Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexes 
Explains the Origin of Human Life; How and when Menstruation, Impregnation and Conception occur; giving the 
: laws by which the number and sex of offspring are controlled, and valuable information in regard to the begetting 
Tae snd rearing of beautiful and healthy children. It is high-toned, and should be read by every family. With eighty 
: ine engravings. <Agenis wanted. 








SYNOPSIS OF TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


: The Origin of Life. Sexual Generation. 
The Physiology of Menstruation. Impregnation. : 
Pregnancy. Embryology. 
Parturition. Lactation. 


Regulation of the Number of Offspring. 
The Law of Sexual Intercourse. 


The Law of Sex. 
The Theory of Population. 


Marrying and Giving in Marriage. 





es 






Hereditary Transmission. Philosophy of Marriage. 
Rights of Offspring. Beautiful Children. 

Good Children. ‘Woman’s Dress, 
Monstrosities. Intermarriages. 
Temperaments. Miscegenation. 

The Conjugal Relation. Union for Life. 
Courtship. Choosing a Wife. 
Choosing a Husband. ‘Woman’s Superiority. 


The Season For the Highest Enjoyment. 





rapidly passed through fifteen editions, and the demand 1s constantly increasing, No suck 
} work has ever before been issued from the press. Price by mail, $2. 
7. recommends this work to the stutients of bis class as the bext on this subject 


& HOLBROOK, 15 Laight Street, New York. 


The Marriageable Age. 
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Scribner’s Lumber and Log-Book. | KAVANAGH & DECKER's 


IMPROVED 


Billiard Tables, 


ALL FURNISHED WITH THE CELEBRATED 


CATGUT CUSHIONS. 


= - a 
f 


THE NONPAREIL |: 











——aaaseasananaaasssssSsSsSsS——S 
This cut represents our new design for a four-le 
Table, acknowledged by all who have examined oF ee htara 
most beautiful yet introduced in America, 
Price reasonable. 











A Large Assortment of Billiard Cloth, Balls, Cues, Cue- 
Tips, Chalk, etc., at the lowest rates. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Price-list, 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


Cor. Canal and Center Sts., New York. 
OSEPH GILLOT'I’sS 


STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


The well-known Original and Popular Nos., 


TS 65:5:5,50555 RK AR Aa Soe hg Seer S5i, 


having been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution 
the public in respect to said imitations. 


S. GILLOTT & SONS, 


m2! John Street, New York. 


$100. One Hundred Dollars.. $100. 

For new 5-oct., double set of reeds, 6 stops, beautifully 
paneled, warrantied Organs, for CHURCH, CHAPEL 
and PARLOR. 


The best Organs in the world for the price, and we 
uarantee them equal to any reed instrument retailing for 
ouble the money. WM. A. POND & CO.,, 

547 Broadway, New York, 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1.00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when you 
can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 20 Half- 
Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 
Sold by all booksellers, and can be ordered through any 
newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 THIRD AVENUE, NEw York. 


MANUFACTURER & BUILDER 


Te BY PH VanpeweyoeM.0, 


Supscription S2 A Year 
4vois.$5. Svos. $6 °%. 
OT PARK ROW-NY. 

SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY; 




















HE COMIC YANKEE, a 82-column 
7 monthly, only 75 cts. a year, and an 18x24 $2 real stec! 
Engraving or Chromo free. Six months on trial, 20 cl:. 
Catalogues of 3,000 articles for stamp. Address 
H. GILNACK, South Manchester, (: 


peest Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1 
MICROSCOPES. 


Illustrated Price-List sent free on epplication. 


MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


‘Magic Lanterns: 


STEREOPTIOONS, efc., etc. Newslides at greatly reduced 
prices. A very profitable business for a man with small 
capital, Send vam for Hg oF 

W. MITCHELL McALLISTER, 
1,514 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


GEN'TS and Peddlers for our Press and Strainer. 
Presses and strains jams, jellies, herbs, vegetables, lard, 

tallow, meats, cheese, eic. Quick and profituble. Over 

60,000 sold in a few localities. Every family wants it. Sewing 

machine and other established agents are finding this very 

profitable. Circulars free. 

LITTLEFIELD & DAME, 108 Wash’n St., Boston, Mass. 


ue Superior HAY SPREADER 
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saved mewoT Hundred Dellars on my hon lyas.at seas 
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BOOKS for FARMERS and OTHERS. 


plished and for sale by Orange Judd & Co., 245 
iy eomeny New York. Any of these books will be’ for- 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price-] 





2P-5. American Cattle... 6.5 Tkeecccvcccce Dusces $2 
aliens fi F.) Rural Arc hitecture....... 1 
Allen’s (1. R. _ American RS arm Boo 1 
Allen's (R. L. and L. F.) New American Farm Book.. 2 
Allen's (Rt. L) ated of Domestic Ce eee 1 


‘Am. Agri jcultural Annual, 67 to 71, each, pa., 50c. ; clo. 
Am. Horticultural Annual, "67 to’ il, each, pas 50c — 
American Bird Fanclet, -.....cscssievcavtectosees . 
American Rose © IGT IBG so cb ress e 
American Weeds and Useful Plants...... 
Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses. 
Barry’s Fruit Gar den. 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier,....... 
Bommer’s Method of Making M 
Boussingault’s ur: il Kconomy 

reck’s New Book of Flowers 
Prill’s Farm-Gardenin g and Se 
Bryant’s Forest-Tree Culturist.. 
Buist’s Flower Garden Director; 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener 
Caldwell’s Agricultural C heme Analysi 


















DD tt et et pe oe 
VSSURUIASSSSSRSRSSSNSsrteszee 






































































Chorlton’ 3 Grape-Gro wer'’s Giide........ccececceerceees 
Cobbett’ BPORIOCOM. SPREUONEE «sods 2 <cccccsccaccescecese 
Cole's (5. W.) Amer ican Fruit Book...........-cecseses 
Cole’s Veterinarian oe eccccccconccescceecececeserseccesees 
Copeland’s Country Life...........secesecsserercsseceees 5 
Copley’s Viain and Or am unental Alphabets.....e...see0e 3 
Crack Shot. RAE OE) sin dices sted vedas 66S 4nacebs doce 1 
Cummings’ Archi cemtoas ROMPORGNB SE fos ssc <easrcddets aes 10 00 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor 1 50 
Dadd's Aime rican Cattle Doctor.........ccccece es 150 
Dann's Mucl ON ee ee oe oe ree ee ee 25 
Darwin’s Variation of Animalsand Plants. 2 dees -6 00 
Dead Shot; or Sp ortsman’s Complete Guide.. ww Ae 
De Voe'’s REMACE, RUMISERE 00506 ixcinsacauskcc aces onusaioe 2 50 
Downing's Fruits & Fruit Trees, New Ed. Oct., 1122 pp. 5 00 
Downing's Landscape Gardening..........ccsccccccccee 50 
astwood on Cr and rt PV dbin ccbeekenne Wied sscewsore> . (5) 
ggleston’s Hoosie sho o1- es 
Eggleston’s nd of th SPN cece asinsnses 
Eggleston's Mystery of Metropoiisviite 
Baglen ‘sg Western Fruit Grower's Guide 
Eveleth’s School-Hlouse Architecture............... 
Every Woman her own Flower-Gardener..pa., 50c. clo. 100 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture.........ccccee covcees ro 
NN eA cs ahs ack ce ecencsicns 08 - 50 
Frank Forester’s I° ield Spo 8vo, 2 vols... . 600 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 8 vo, 100 eng Sains 50 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen. “hee 3 00 
Frank Forester ’s Horse of America. 8vo,2 vols... 10 00 
French's Farm Drainage... .......ccceccesscecee.ces 1 50 
Fuller's Fo THOS CUNCUTING cciiccccstccsscnes 1 50 
Fuller’s Gr Culturist... 150 
Fuller’s Sn 150 
Fuller’s Stra w 20 
Fulton’s Perch Culture.............cee0e 1 50 
Gregory on Squashes.. 80 
Guenon on Milch C MEM ove ey AON oho cancer beans 5 
Fun, Ro 1, an ak: SE ere 1 00 
Harney’s Barus, Out. buildings, and Fences............. 10 00 
Harris’ [nse Injurious to Vegetation, clo. $4; col. plts 6.50 
Harris ON the Pig... ... cece es eens cc etecececeseccccceacces 1 50 
veo resets 3 Garkesiog for Profit....... i Soe 
erson’s Practical Floriculture........ oo. koe 
H ‘s Hints to Horsekeepers....... 175 
Hoopes’ Boo of Evergreens.......... «+. 3 00 
ooper’s Dog and Gun.........ee- paper, 3 60 
op Onltare. *.6: <4. 0.0008 40 
Hunter and Trap per...... 1 00 
Jacques’ M: anual of the House.....-» 50 
Jacques” Manual_of the Garden and 1% 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed...... 2 00 
Johnson's How Crops Grow. 00 
Johnson's Peat and Its Uses...... 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemist 





Johnston ’s Elements of Agriculturs 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses 
Lyman’s Cotton Culture. 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot.. 























Mohr on the Grape-Vine. - 100 
Monckton’s National Builde 12 00 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housel 1 50 
My Vineyard at Lakeview............6.. 12 
Norton's Scientific Agricultu "5 
Onion Culture... . 20 
Dur Farm of our Acres.. 60 
Pardee on Stra wherry C PIDNEG. Stars acct ca v6) 
Parsons on the Rose. By Sam 1 50 
Pedder’s Land Measurer... 60 
Percheron Horse... 1 00 
Potato Culture. (P 25 
uinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping....... ease, ae 
andvll’3 Sheep Husbandry... ..........005 1 50 
Randall’s Fine- Wool Sheep Husbandry.. seaeasdabs 1 00 
Richardson on the Doe.......... paper, 80c....cloth.. 60 
Rivers’. Miniature Fruit Gardem...:......00..--cscosseces 1 00 
tural Church Architecture. Folio, in colors, 45 plates. 12 00 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry... .paper, 40c....bound.. 75 
chenck’s Gardener's Text-BOOK.......ceccseeceeeeeeree rh) 
imnson’s Horse Portraiture...........ceeseceoes -, 28 
VISCIUR PRMD NP RN. 6 Sve vedavioce Sevcceiasviccesoese 5 
BROKE OS TPOMG OCUNLNIC, .... cc sccccccsccccccccccccecs 1 50 
stewart’s (Jolin) Stable BoOk....... 0... seseeeeeees 150 
The Dog. By Dinks, Mayhew, and —— 3 00 
Thomas’ Farin Imple ments and Machinery... 150 
Thompson's Food of Animals,....... 2.0.06 1 00 
BRU EEE PONOTS. 5 iis ccs ccccccccccctes 1 59 
yo eS ery errr 25 
Turner's Cotton Planter’s Mannal,. 50 


Wallace’s American ‘Trotting Register Vaan 


1 

. o 
Wallace’s American Stud Book. Vol.1.. - 10 00 
Warder's American Pomology.......-...++ 3 00 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens......... 1 59 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health. : 50 






Waring’s Elements of Agricuilture,.......0. . 00 
Waring’s E: arth Closets and Earth Sewage...........065 50 
Weidenmann's Beautifying Country Homes, A superb 
quarto volume. 24 lithcgraph plates, in colors.... 15 00 
Wheeler's Rural Homes......c.cscececeeseececeseees ; 00 
Wheeler’s Homes for bil ne eer Son ee 
White’s Cranberry Culture............ 25 
White’s Gardening for the “South. AE a en 2 00 
Window Aearleminy . 0c... ..3.0cccssessyeseecesee 1 50 
Weod ward's Cottazes and Farm-Houges........... 1 50 
Woodward's Suburban and Country Houses.. 1 50 
Woodward's Country Homes............ccecsseneseecsees 50 


1! 
Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural Buildings... 1 50 
Woodward's National Architect 2 00 
Wright's Practical Poultry Keeper 
Yountt and Spooner on the Horse 











Youatt and Martin on Cattle,.......... 

WOCae On the Hog: ..5. cccecevedecrwees 

MNO PUGET. = asus scantelin Vodindinchbidsnutcccve she 

0. J. & Co. keep in Stock the following Books: 

Arcnitecture, By Cummings & Miller.................. $10 00 

Architecture; Modern American. By C. & M......... 10 00 
Bis knell’s Village Builder...................00, 10 00 
* Supplement to Village Builder. 5 00 


« Village Builder and Supplement. 
Detail, Cottage and Coustructive.......... 












































Art of Saw Filing. (HOlly.)........-..ssseecseseece ceeeeS 
Bailey’s Our Own Birds of the United States. | - 150 
Bement s Poulterer’s Companion.. 2 00 

Bridgeman s Young Gardener's Assistant...... 250 
Burr's Vegetables Of AMETICA,.......csececceccccscceceee 5 00 
Carpenters’ and Builders’ Guide.............eeeeeeeeeees 100 
Carpenters an,.l Joiners’ Hand- ‘Bik. *oily):: % 
Carpenter and Joiner. (R, Riddell.).............+ > 10 00 
Chemnistr of the Farm, (Nichols. Keienasunnens - 18 
Cider-Maker’s Manual.........csseoeceececeeceece 1 50 
Downing’s Cottage Residences... Sa snes bie « 3 00 
Downing’s Rural Essays.................ccccceee 5 00 
Du Breuil’s Viseyerd altace. (Dr. Warder.). 2 00 
PAPO St SI ona siccqnac <tc cah eeceseeseqes 150 
Fishing ‘in Am onean Waters, (Scott.)........+- 3 50 
Flagg’s European Vineyards, regen edasiieees¢ aca 1 50 
Flint (Charles L.) On GrasseS,...........eeeee- - 250 
Flint’s Milch Cows and ‘Dairy Farming..... - 2 
Geyelin’s Poultry Breeding............+- - 18 
Gray’s How Plants Grow. ...........-ccccsssceee? ves ee 
Gray’s Mantal of Botany and Lessons, in one — -- 400 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botan ny. So aes 2 50 
Harazthy’s Grape Culture and Wine-Ma ing. 5 00 
Hatfield’s American House Carpenter. 3 50 
Hay's Interior Decorator, 2 25 
Horse Training Made Fay. ‘Jennings. 125 
Husmann’s Grapes and Wine........ 1 50 
Jennings on Cattle. ......ccseeeseseeees 1% 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. 1% 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases 1% 
Kemp’s Lan dscape Gardening. 2 50 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee 2 00 
Loth’s Stair Builder...........++ 10 00 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse D - 800 
Mayhew" s Ilustrated Horse Managem ’ 8 00 
Mayhew’s Practical — for Far 90 
Blanks for do d ~ oe 
Manufacture of Vinegar eae . 500 
Mechanic’s Companion. (Nicholson . 800 
Morrell’s A merican Shepherd a 
Mrs. Hale’s New Cook Book, - 200 
My Farm of Edgewood.. - 12 
Norris’ Fish Culture. . a 
Packard’s A Guide to the Study of Insects............. 6 00 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher cae Lee 

uincy (Hon. Josiah) on Soilin Cattle. cons. 1 
Quinn’s Money in the Garden..........ccecccseessecsence 1 50 

uinn’s Pear Culture for Profit.. . 100 
RCAC RN 6s Kndavcrascsccicemeecge's -- 300 

Zand’s Flo wers for oo and Garden.........+++ . 300 
Register of Rural Affairs. Bound, 6 vols., each . 150 
Riddell’s New Elements of Hand Railing............... 7 00 
Roosevelt's Five Acres t00 MUCH... ......sseeeeeeens oo 180 

tural Sty ccc oo ches Cass setatanmadiuhnemmeeieseseerweoes 1% 
Scribner's Ready Reckoner and nm orn 30 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry..........ese00e+ 2 00 
Stonehenge On the DO®.........ccsccccccccccvccscccesers 35 
Strong’s Culti vation Of the Grape.....seeeereeeseeeeeres 3 00 
Tegetmeier’s Poultry BOOK......6. s.2+ ceeceeeseseeeees 9 00 
Ten Acros BNGN@cs. <.csss<o<kssss>ockaysceuees ae ee 125 
The Horse. (stonehenge. ) = édition, 8vo.. eee 25) 
The Mule. (Riley.).. Rescesteidy 150 
Thomas’ Fr ult Cuiturist.... ya 38 00 
Trapper’s Guide.....-..-.0.... 150 
‘Tucker's Resister ot es ‘Affairs: 380 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages..........c00--cccsccccccccsee 8 00 
Watson's American Nome: Garden Ginn dnd evesessncceseee 2 00 
Williard’s rractical Dair ~ vaca Seu iee fie ae ee Ye 8 00 
Youmans’s Household Science.. e 2 00 





BACK VOLUMES 
American Agriculturist, 


AND OF 


Hearth and Home. 


The publishers of the American Agréculiurist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth 
tothe Thirty-first. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be optained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. 

The publishers can also supply the back volumes of 
their finely illustrated Weekly Journal, Hearth and Home, 
for the years 1869, 70, 71, and °%2. These volumes are 
neatly and uniformly bound in cloth, with title in gilt on 
back and side. With their beautiful engravings, and 
abundance of useful and entertaining reading, they will 
prove valuable additions to any library. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $4.00; if sent by express, 
the purchaser will pay express charges. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 


HAVE YOU READ IT? 
THE NEW STORY, 


ENTITLED, 


“Lucy Maria,’ 


By Mre. A. M. DIAM, 
AUTHOR OF 
“The William Henry Letters,” “ Papers Found in the School- 
Master's Trunk,” etc., 


WHICH IS BEING PUBLISHED IN 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


That Journal is beautifully illustrated, and full of in- 
teresting and valuable reading for every member of the 
household. Terms—only $3 a year, or $4 for Hearth and 
Home and the American Agriculturist if taken together. 
Read the advertisement about the Chromos on second 
page of cover. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 
245 Broapway, New York. 








TIM BUNKER PAPERS: 


oR, 


YANKEE FARMING. 


BY 


TIMOTHY B 


UNKER, Esq, 


OF HOOKERTOWN, COXN. 7% 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY HOPPIN. 





CONTENTS. 


1.—A Stroke of Economy. 
2.—Ornamental Trees. 
3.—Timothy Bunker, Esq. 
4.—View of the Bird Law. 
5.—Guano in the Iiill. 
6.—On Moss Bunkers. 
7.—On Subsoiling. 
8.—Going to the Fair. 
9.—In Tall Clover. 
10.—On Horse Racing. 
11.—At the Farmers’ Club. 
12.—On an Old Saw. 
15.—Book Farming in ook- 
ertown. 
14.—Pasturing 
Roads. 
15.—The Weaker Brethren. 
16.—Curing a Tlorse Pond. 
17.—Domesticities at Tim 
Bunker's. 
18.—Takes a Journey. 
19.—On Farm Roads. 
20.—A New Manure. 
21.—Losing the Premium. 
22.—A New Enterprise. 
23.—Making Tiles, 
24.—The Clergy and Farm- 
ing. 
25.—Women Horse Racing. 
o6.—Beginning Like. 
27.—An Apology for Tim| 
Bunker. 
238.—On County Fairs. 
20.—At Tlome again. 
50.—On Raising Boys. 


Cattle in 


46.—On Bad Water. 
47.—Cattle Disease, 
43.—On Seed. 

49.—On Breastworks inWar. 
50.—Lightning Rods. 
51.—Buying a Farm. 
52.—Top-dressing and Feed- 
ing Aftermgth. 
53.—Painting Buildings. 
54,.—The Value of Muck. 
55.—On Family Torses, 
56.—The Ilorn-ail. 


St—A Commentary on 
Roots. 

58.—Stealing Fruit and 
Flowers. 


59.—The Cost of Pride. 
69.—Swamps turning Indiaa 
61.—Tim Bunker in his 
Garden. 
62.—On Running Astern. 
63.—On Extravagance. 
64.—The Farmer's Old Age. 
65.—On Sheep Traps, 
66.—Old #Style Tlousekeep- 
ingr 
7.—On Keeping a Wife . 
Comfortable. 
68.—Starting a Sugar Mill. 
69.—Reasons against To- 
bacco. 
70.—Trip to Washington. 
71.—The Sanitary Commis- 





21.—On Raising Girls. 
—A new Case of 
Black Art. 
53.—A Letter from Neigh- 
bors. | 
S4.—The Shadtown Parson-! 
age. 
$5.—Views of Dress. 
56.—A Rustic Wedding. 
57.—Saving a Sixpence. 
83.—On giving Land a Start. 
39.—On giving Boys a Start. 
40.—A Tile in the Head. 
41.—dake Frink Sold. 
42.—The New York Central 
Park. 
43.—On Irrigation. 
44,—Feeding with Oil Meal. 


the 


sion. 

72.—Raid among the Pickle 
Patches. 

73.—Raid among the Pickle 
Patches. 


74.—On Striking Ie. 
%3.—Visit to Titus Oaks, Esq. 
%6.—The Pickle Fever in 
Tookertown. 
7i.—On Curing Pickles and 
Eating them.” 
78.—The Cotton Fever and 
Emigration. 
79.—The Cotton Fever and 
Emigration. 
$0.—The Food Question. 
81.—On Jim Crow. 
82.—The Eight-hour Law 
83.—Base Ball Clubs. 
$4.—The Rise of Real Estate. 





45.—The Farmers’ Club. 


SENT POST-PAID, - 


ORANCE 


PRICE, $1.50 


JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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riechitectural Books for 


ree Pn” 


Carpenters and Builders. 














































































MONCKTON’S 


S> NATIONAL 
BUILDER, 


A Complete Work on 
Constructive Car- 
pentry. 

Showing the Simplest 
Methods of Finding all 
Joints and Geometrical 
Forms, including Splay- 
ed Work, Groined Ceil- 
ings, Roofing, Domes, 
Niches,Raking and Level 
Mouldings, etc., and con- 
taining every Require- 


ment. EVELETH’S 


Embracing 
Stair-Building & 
Hand-Railing, s 
wich wend tan SChOol-house Architecture. 
Entirely Original Man- 
>) ner; together with De= “ ~ 
\- 4 signs for Stair- DESIGNS 
S) cases, Newels, Bal- 


rT : T | usters, and Hand- FOR 
~—- Rails, with full De- 


\i— $5) inurated by One Tox.|  SCHOOL-HOUSES, 













































































a a sand Figures printed in 
at AS Colors. For the use of WITH 

Jt - —— Architects, Builders, Car- 

. in te and Stair-Build-| Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, Sections, 

JamMEsS H. MOoNCKTON, Details, and Specifications, 

Author of the “American 

Stair-Builder.” All drawn to Working scale, with methods of Heating and 

6 aut toads aon. Ventilation. Large Quarto. Post-paid, Ten DoLLare. 

















WoOoDWARD’S 


National Architect. 


By GEO, E. WOODWARD, Architect, 


Author of “Woodward’s Country Homes,” 
etc., etc. 


A Practical Work, containing 1,000 Designs, 
Plans, and Details for Country, Suburban, and 
Village Houses, all drawn to Working Scale. 
With specifications and estimates. 


This work gives Perspective Views of all 
- Btyles of Dwelling-houses, with front and side 
elevations, sections, and full detail drawings, 
with examples of specifications and an estimate 
of cost, market price of building materials, 
etc. Also, miscellaneons detail drawings to 
working scale of Brackets, Cornices, French 
Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans of French 
Roofs, Dormer Windows for French Roofs, 
Bay Windows, Inside Shutters, French Win- 
dows, Balconies, Verandas, Porches, Lattice 
Work, Stairs, Newels, Balusters, Sliding Doors, 
Window Casings, Gable Finish, Finials, Crest- 
ings, Canopies, Hoods, Observatories, Base, 
Architraves, Plaster Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, 
Hard-Wood Mantels, and all that is required 
by a Builder to design, specify, erect, and com- 
pletely finish Dwelling-houses in the latest and 
most approved style. 

One large quarto volume, superbly bound. 
Price TWELVE Do.Luars, post-paid. 





HARNEY’S 
Barns, Out-Buildings, 
and Fences. 


DESIGNS AND PLANS OF 


Stables, Farm Barns, Out-Build- 
ings, Gates, Gateways, Fences, 


STABLE FITTINGS 


AND 








FURNITURE. 
Royal quarto éxtra. Post-paid, $10. 















Recently : Published, 


DETAIL, COTTAGE, AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Containing 76 FULL PLATES, 20 plates more than 
before offered in a similar work for Ten Dollars, 


Published under the direction of A. J. BICKNELL, 
CONTENTS. 


FRONTISPIECE er of Forr Stores, Strle English Gothic, 
Plates 1, 2, 8, and 4 -—Twenty- eight Dersane i; Illustra- 
tions for Cornices and Belt Course 
” 5—Eighteca > Designs and Illustrations 1 for Cornices 
anc r ack 

“ 6—Twelve Denes for Brackets, 

“ %—TWwelve Designs and en for Brick Cor. 
niccs and Chimney 

« 8—Stone Cottage, with Brick Dressings. 

* 9.—Nineteen Designs for W moowe 

* 410.—Twenty Designs tor Window: 

“ 11.—Fonrteen Designs and Illustrations for Window - 


Ca 
ge: f te 1 Designs and Illustrations for Dormer Win- 


“ 18, _Tt enty-seven Date. © eee, and Sections of 
Bay and Dormer 

“ 14.—Oriel Bay and Dormer Window 

* 45.—Design for Cottage ; Style, Domestic Gothic. 

* 16.—Detail of Design, Plate 

“ 17.—Four Designs for Front = 

~ 3B, i for Interior Finish for Doors and 


“ 19.—Design for ae boy Finish for Doors, Windows, 
and Wainscotin 
“ 20. Ta Designs and Details for Door and Window 


hs —Villa, two Co —e Summer House, Well House, 
an 
vl ie —7 Details of Italian Villa, shown on 


* 23.—Eleven Designs and Il!ustrations for Piazzas. 

“ 24.—Four Jcsigns for Piazzas. 

* 25.—Two Designs and Detuils for Piazzas. 

* 26.—Design_for 2 Porch, with Balcony, showing Front 
and Vestibule Doors. 

pad 2%. —Designs and Detail of Veranda and Porch. 

* 28.—Design of Suburban Residence. 

** 29.—Detail of Design shown on Plate 28. 

ssf 30. fe oo for Observatory and Towers 

** 31.—Five Designs for Balconies, Canopies, and Porches. 

* $2.—Two Designs for Sawed Ornaments. 

‘© 33.—Four Designs for Gable Ornaments. 

** 34.—Ten Designs for Sawed Ornaments, 

“ $5.—Fifty-three Designs and Illustrations for Scrolls 
and Brackets. 

“ 36.—Pe aga View. Front and §S de Elevations and 
ans of Suburban Residence 

37. Two — for Gables in the Modern Swiss 


“ $8.—Four Designs for —— 
“ 39.—Two Designs for Stai 
40.—Fifteen Designs for Newels, Hand Rails, and Bal- 
usters, 
“ 41.—Design for Suburban Cottage, 
ad oe ails of Design, Plate 41. 
43.—Twenty-six Designs for Architraves and Base, and 
Seven Desigis for Plaster Cornices. 
* 44.—Six Designs for | laster Cornices snd Ceilings. 
“ 45.—Designs for Mantels and Mantel with Mirror. 
“ 46.—Design for One-Story Brepen Cottage,with Tower. 
47.—Detiils of Design, Plate 4¢ 
“* 48.—Design for a Swiss Seamenat House, etc. 
“ 49.—Design for Swiss Porch, Balconies, etc 
“ 50.—Design and Section for a Two- Story Suburban 
Residence. 
“ 51.—Details of Design, Plate 5 
52.—Designs for Street Fronts tor Dwellings. 
“ 53.—Design for French Fla 
“ 54—Two-Story French Roof and Basement, arranged 
for two families. 
“ 55.—Designs for One- Story | Store Fronts. 
“ 56.—Designs for Store Fro 
“ 57.—Designs for Store Front. 
“ 58.—Fittings for Stores. 
va - —Fittings for Stores. 
* 60.—Designs for Banking Houses and Store Counters. 
“ 61.—Designs for Bank Counters and Office Screens, 
| and 63.—Design for Gothic Comers a Tower, 
“* 64.—Framing of Design, Plates 62 a 
” —Desizn for Two -Story Cottage. 
‘* 66.—Balloon Frame for Small Cottage. 
“  67.—Frame for Gothic Residence 
* 68. al for Small Double House, with Mansard 


“ 69.—F veme ‘for a Small Side Hill Barn. 

* 90.—Frame for a Large Barn 

“ 71.—Frame for oe Buildings. 

id = —Framing for ] 

“* %8—Framing for Bridges. 

Led 74, —Nine Elevations for Cottages and Villas. 

* %5.—Six Elevations of Summer Houses and Sea-side 
Cottages, 


PRICE, PREPAID, $10.00. 


Address 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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~ SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 
Published by ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY. 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE OF AMERICA. 









By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most CompLetEe and AUTHENTIC Work on the 
HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES, 
including pedigrees, histeries, and performances, 
Two superb royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages. 


Post-Paid, Ten. Dollars. 





Ww LACE’S 
American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 


All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2.40 or less, 


from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870, 


Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests, 


With an Intropuctory Essay on the true 
origin of the Amcrican Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the government of all trials of speed. By J. 
II. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s American 
Stud-Book. Royal octavo. 

Post-paid, Fivo Dollars. 


WALLACT’S AMIRICAN STUD-BOOK. 
Vou. One. Berna A COMPILATION OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 


from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. And a SuprLemMent, containing a 
history of all Ilorses and Mares that have trotted 
in public from the earliest trotting races until the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octsvo 
of over 1000 pages clegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 
Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 





Tiorse Portraiture. — Drreprve, 


REARING, AND TRAINING Trorrers. Prepara- 
tions for Races, Management in the Stable, on 
the Track, Horse Life, etc. By JoserH Cairn 
Smpson. Post octavo, Post-paid, $2.50. 





FIELD SPORTS. 






Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 
Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot- 
ing, Bay shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wilderness, 
Forest,. Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, ete. 13th editi®n, revised and illus- 
trated. Two post octavo vokumes. Post-paid, $0.00. 


’ . ai 6 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 
100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description 
of the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon 
Fishing; Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and 
River Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing, etc. 13th edition. 
One post octavo voiume, Post-paid, $3.50. 


9 
Frank Forester’s Complete Manual 

For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the hifie, 
and the Rod. Artof Shooting on the Wing. The Break- 
ing, Management, and Hunting of the Dog. ‘the vari- 
etiesand habits of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00, 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 
SEASONS, Fully Mlustrated and Described. New edi- 
tion, post-paid, $3.v0. 


The Dog. 


3y Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 

by Frank Forester, Containing full instructions in all 
that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kennel- 
ing, and Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 
the treatn#®nt of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo, 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dead Shot: 


Or, Sportsman's Complete Guide; a Treatise on the nse 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds, By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 


Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide: being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latest improved breech-loading weapons; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C; Barber. Post-paid,$1,75. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. 


Nearly fifty practical articles on snbjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc, Post-paid, $1, 





Practical Trout Culture. 


Ry J. H. Slack, M. D., Commissioner of Fisheries, New 
Jersey, Fully illustrated and describing thorenghly all 
$1.50 is requisite to success{ul Trout Culture, Post-paid, 


AGRICULTURE. 


Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-heds, Cold Pits 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Honses, Hot and Col 
Graperies, Greenhonses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
ete., With the various modes of Ventilating and Lleating. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Editien. One volume. Post-puid, $1.75. 


’ 
Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying ont a Farm, Erecttaz Buildings, 
‘Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations, Fully Illus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.73. 


9 
Young Farmer’s Manual. 
¥ol. II. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Mannres, Farm Implements, Stock, 
Drainage, Planting, Harvesting, etc, Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.75. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Mannfacture 
ef Ameriean Wine. By Geo. Musmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and: Shade Trees. 
For Planting Parks, Gardens, Comoteriony. Private 
Grounds, and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described, 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel, for Timber, and for Protit. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & €O., 245 Broadway, New York. 





Window Gardening. 


EDITOR OF THE HORTICULTURIST, AND HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


There can be no more attractive ornaments about the 
house than beautiful flowers, and Mr. Williams's book tells 
exactly how they may be arranged, and what flowers to 
plant. It is seldom that a book is published on such sub- 
jects containing so much practical information. 

—The Worla (New York). 


CONTENTS: 

Chap. 1.—Window Gardening | Chap. 12.—Climbing Vin 
=the Pleasures—Increase in Beleony Gardening. ues 
Popular Taste — Relining | Chap. 18.—Bulbs, 
Influences. Chap. 14.—Ferneries, Wardian 

Chap. 2.—Location and De-| Cases, Fern Decoratious, 
signs for Window Gardens. | Chap. 15,—The Camellia, 
hap. 3.—General Manage-| Chap. 16.—The Rose. 
ment of Window Gardens. | Chap. 17.~The Fuchsia, Myr- 

Cee 4.—Special Care of] tle. 

Window Gardens. Chap. 18.—The Heliotrope. 

Chap. 5.—Insects, and how to} ¢ hap, 19.—The Geranium, 
kill them, Chap. :0.—The Oleander,Bou- 

Chap. 6.—Propagation from} vardia. 

Seeds, Cuttings, etc. Chap, 21.—Verbenas, Petu- 

Chap. 7.—Propagating Boxes, | _nias, etc, 

Heating Cases. ete. Chup, 22.—The Mignonette, 

Chap. 8.—Window Pots, Box-| Cinerarias. 
es, PlantaStands. Chap. 23,—Carnations. 

Chap. 9.—Conservuatories and | Chap. 24.—Alpine Plants. 
Greenhouses, Chap. 2%.—-Miscellaneous 

Chap. 10.—Hanging Baskets. Plants. 

Chap. 11.—The Ivy for Deco-| Chap. 26.— Parlor Decora- 
rative Purposes. tions. 


Price, post-paid, 0 See 
Address ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broapway, New York. 


PRACTICAL 
TROUT CULTURE. 


By J. IL SLACK, M.D., 


Commissioner of Fisheries, N. J.; Natural History Editor 
of Tuff, Field, and Farm, N. ef Sf 
30u? 








$1.50 





Troutdale Ponds, near Bloom y, NV. J. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTENTS: 
INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER I.—History of Fi-~h Culture. 


CuaPreR _II.—Choosing a Location. 
CuapTer JII.—Planning and Construction of Ponds. 
CuaPTeR 1V.—Hatching-Houses and Apparatus, 
CHAPTER V.--Spawning Races. 
Cuapter VI.--Artificial Impregnation.° 
Cuaprer VII.--Incubation. 
Cuapter ‘JIII.—Care of Young in Nursery. 
CuaPrer§ IX.--First Year. 
Cuarrern  X.-—Second and Third Years, 
CHapPTeR XI.-—Transportation. 
CHAPTER XII.—Bibliography of Fish Culture. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 


FRAMES | 
FOR THE CHROMOS. 


We have made arrangements to supply frames to our sub- 
scribers who may desire them for the Chromos which are 
now being distributed. Many will no doubt avail themselves 
of this opportunity to place these beautiful pictures in hand- 
some frames at moderate cost. In all cases where sent by 
express, the purchuser will pay express charges, The prices 
of the frames are as follows: : 


For American Agriculturist Chromo, * 
“MISCHIEF BREWING.” 


Ne. 1. Neat Black-Walnut Frame, Gilt Band....$1.15 
eS Wider, oo “ “ “ “ «sas 1.73 
8. Richer Style, Polished “ ee OT eae 








No. 4. Fall Gilt Frame, 2 inches wide...,.......-.$1.50 
Behe. erurdt lee: «est Oy dk si veges. sae 
* 6, Belgian Gilt Frame, 2inches wide...... ccoce 200 
bers " “ Fluted, $ Oc ncaa wed esses 4.00 


For Hearth and iiome Chromo, 
“THE STRAWBERRY GIRL.” 


No.8. Neat Black-Walnut Frame, Gilt Band....$1.40 
“ “ 


« Wie ~ bs cove 
ae ee 





* 10. Richer Style, Polished “ 





~¥ 
No. 11. Fu!l Gilt Frame, 2 inches wide,..........91.%5 
2 ow “« 






+. 12, “ “ o 
“ 13, Belgian Gilt Frame, 2 inches wide,......... 8.00 
“ 14. ) “ Fiuted,3 “ _ +o» 500 





Address orders, specifying by its number the frame desired, 
and inclosing price, as above, to 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor«. 
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_ GREAT DEDUCTION. 


~ pUTY OFF 


TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. 0. Box 5643.) 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


WVOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Haton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Portable, Stationary, and 
; Agricultural. 

Ee | | Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 

} ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 

Farms and Plantations for Grain 

i Threshing. Food Cooking for 
Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 

) Circulars sent on application. 


‘Gardening for Profit. 


A Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
the Market and Family Garden. 
_By, PETER HENDERSON. 
Finely Wlustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 
The success. of this book has probably not been equaled 
by that of any horticultural work of the present day. Its 
popularity is due to the fact that it tells just what people 












~ ‘wish to know—the way in which the author made money by 


gardening—and puts in a plain. striking light all the requi- 
sites to success. The writer was not afraid to have people 
“know that he cultivated his land for profit, and, more than 
that, he was quite willing that all should know and practice, 
if they chose, the very processes which he had found most 
conducive to the desired end. The late’'Horace Greeley said 
ofthis book: “There. are marvels of transformation and 
rapid reproduction. recorded therein which might well 
shame’ the dull fancy of the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah. 
There is no theory about it; a man who has made himself 
rich by maarket-gardening plainly tells our young men how 
they can get rich as easily as he did, and without wandering 


to California or Montans for it either.” And tens of thou- . 


sands who have read and profited by the work could give 
similar testimony. It is unquestionably the most thorough 
and the best’ book of its kind that has yet come from the 
hand of an American author. 


Practical Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successful Propagation and 
Cultivation of Florists’ Plants. 


By. PETER HENDERSON, 
Author of “Gardening for Profit.” 
Beautifully Wlustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 

In this work, which has everywhere become so deservedly 
popular, not only is tire whole “ art and mystery” of propa- 
gation explained, but the reader is taucht how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have been propagated. The work 
is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very com- 
plete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or 
in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for plea- 
sure as well as those who make them a matter of trade. 
The work is characterized by the same radical common- 
sense that marked the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” and 
it holds a high place in the estimation of lovers of 
floriculture. 


. 

Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. 
By the late HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 
(FRANK FORESTER. ) 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 

A complete mannal for Horsemen, embracing: How to 
Breed a Horse; How to Buy a Horse; How to Breaka 
Horse ; -How to Use a Horse; How’to Feed a Horse: How 
to Physica Horse: How to Drive a Horse; Ponies—Different 
Breeds;--Farriery; How to Shoe a Horse; Baucher’s 
Method of-Training ; How to Iide a Horse ; Ladies Riding; 
Rarey’s System of llorse-Taming; etc.; and a chapter on 

Mules and Ponies, etc. Peseitiolly illustrated. 


HARRIS ON THE PIG. 

Breeding, Rearing, Management, and Improvement. 

; With numerous Illustrations. 
“By JOSEPH HARgIS. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 

‘tale te ‘the only American treatise upon the breeding, 

ent of swine, and is by one thorough- 

familiar with the whole subject. The points of the various 

and American breeds are thoroughly discussed, and 








Sa the great advantage of using thorough-bred males clearly 


The work is equally valuable to the farmer who 
8s but few pigs, and to the breeder on an extensive scale, 


Sa eigen on receipt of 
ID & CO., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


| 





EFRUOIT PREPARED ON 


THE AMERICAN FRUIT - DRIER 


Hias taken the FIRST PREMIUMS wherever Exhibited. 
The apparatus has been thoroughly tested two years, has given entire satisfaction, and its use is 
rapidly extending wherever it is known. 


WITH THE* AMERICAN FRUIT-DRIER 


Surplus fruit of every kind, and also that which from over-ripeness or inferior size or quality is unfit 
for marketing in the unprepared state, can all be converted into a marketable commodity, which from 


in this city at an average of fifty per cent more than ordinary dricd fruit. 


NO MORE CANS NEEDED. 


In preserving fruit, the end to be gained is to retain the sweetness and flavor permanently. ‘The 
canning process was a great advance on the old-fashioned ‘‘ pound-for-pound ” way of making preserves, 
but in the necessary steaming process there is loss of valuable constituents of the fruit, much of which 
is avoided ty the new method. More than this, experiment proves that by this latter process the fruit 
is inereased in sweetness by the change of its starch into glucose or fruit-sugar.. In other words, while 
passing through the Drier it is ripened more fully. Fruit so prepared requires one quarter to one third 
less sugar to prepare it for the table than is needed for canned fruit. Other manifest advantages over 
the canning system are: Less Trouble in Operating; Certainty of Keeping; No 
Loss from Broken Bottles; Great Saving of ’ Room in Stvring. 

THE AMERICAN FRUIEL-DRIER is so simple in plan and in working, that any 
carpenter can make it, and any ordinary laborer operate it. Its capacity can he adapted to small or large 
operations. The ordinary family size, No. 1, will in favorable weather dry apples as fast as two persons 
can prepare the fruit. The cost is so moderate, that every farmer can profitably buy it to save the 
surplus product of his orchard or fruit-yard. 

Having formed a company under the name and style of the AMerIcAN Drier Company, we are 
prepared to furnish Drigxs to agents and others in the United States for the season of 1873, in three 
different sizes, viz. : 

No. |, 24 inches wide and 12 feet long, $25.00. 
No. 2, 30 inches wide and 14 feet long, $35.00. 
No. 3, 36 inches wide and 16 feet long, $45.00. 

The above are the factory prices, all complete except stove—delivered at the-freight or express 
office, Loudon, Pa.. Any common nine or ten-plate or any other kind of wood or coal stove can be used. 
Printed directions for setting up and operating sent with each machine. 

No. 1 is a convenient size for general use, and will dry all the surplus fruit on any ordinary farm, 
drying asfast as two hands can hand-pare and cut the fruit. 

No. 3 will give employment to four hands. 

(ae For fruit-growers in the fruit districts we make a series of Driers to do any given amount of 
work, ranging in price from $100 to $500. 

Portable Drigxs with sheet-iron stoves all ready to operate, and exhibition models for agents, fur- 
nished to order; prices according to size, style, and finish. 

{a> Furnaces and steam-heaters for large Driers furnished at the lowest rates. 

Samples of fruits and vegetables dried in the AMERICAN DRIER sent by mail or express, prepaid, on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

We also invite the attention of manufacturers of various articles which require drying, to the com- 
bination of principles embraced in the AMERICAN DRIER patent claims. By special mechanical arrange- 
ments if may be adapted—on a large scale—to various purposes, such as drying grain, hops, herbs, 
chemicals, paper, straw-boards, lumber, and for drying and curing beef, pork, fish, etc., etc. 

Agents wanted to introduce and sell the Driers, and the rights to make and use them. 

For further information, show-bills, circulars, and special terms to —_ send name and post-office 
address, inclosing stamp, to the 


AMERICAN DRIER CO., 
LOUDON, FRANKLIN CO., PA. 








A model of the Drier may be seen at the office of American Agriculturist, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


its excellence will command the highest price. Such fruit as is prepared by this means is now selling es 






















